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PREFATORY LETTER. 



TO HUGH LITTLEJOHN, ESQ. 

My dear Child, 

I HATE now finished the task I hsd 
imposed on myself, of giving you an 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge 
of the past events of Scottish History;, 
and a bloody and tragic tale it has been. 
The generation of which I am an indi* 
yidual^ and which> having now seen the 
second race of their successors, lu^st 
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soon prepare to leave the scene, have 
been the first Scotsmen who appear like- 
ly to quit the stage of life, without wit- 
nessing either foreign or domestic war 
within their country. Our fathers be- 
held the civil convulsion of 1745-6, — 
the race who preceded them saw the com- 
motions of 1715, 1718, and the war of 
the Revolution in 1688-9. A third and 
earlier generation witnessed the two in- 
surrections of Fentland Hills and Both- 
well Bridge, and a fourth lived in the 
bloody times of the great Civil War ; a 
fifth had in memory the civil contests of 
James the Sixths minority ; and a sixth 
race carries us back to the long period 
when the blessings of peace were totally 
unknown, and the state of constant hos-* 
tility between England and Scotland, 
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WBb only mterrnptfd by insecure ^d ill* 
kept truces of a very few years* enduK 
rasoe.' 

. And evesi in your Grandfa^er's own 
jtime^ though tibtis country was fortunate 
enoughr to escape Incoming the theatre 
^f ^bloody con^^tf yet we had only to 
Jook abroad to witness isuoh' extensive 
scenes of war and^ slaughter^ such sub- 
version of established states; and extinCi- 
'tion of ancient dynasties^ as if the £u«- 
jTopeim world was again about to return 
JfO the bcmd^e of an universal empire^ 
'We havej therefore^ had an une^cpectoi^ 
and almost unhoped-for escape from the 
jevils (tf War in our dwn country, at the 
•expense of beholding fr<Hn our island 
the general devastation of the Cpnti^^ 
fieirt» with thjB frequent alarm that we 
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t^urselres were about to be involved in 

it. 

It is with sincere joy that I see ape- 
jriod arrived, in whidx the rising gene- 
ration may for a time at least be less 
likely either to hear of, or to witness, 
the terrors of actual war. Even in the 
history of this small and barren coun- 
try of Scotland, men may read enough 
of its miseries, to make them regret how 
t>ften they have been occasioned by the 
explosions of party spirit. I have avoid- 
ed, particularly in this small publica- 
lion, every attempt to prejudice your 
mind in favour of any of those specu- 
totive opinions, which have been fre- 
quently the cause of unsheathing the 
sword of civil discord. Some years hence, 
you will, I hope, study with accuracy 
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the history of Scotland^ with a view to 
form your own opinion which of the con« 
tending parties were right or wrong ; 
and I hope you will then possess enough 
of judgment to perceive^ that in political 
dii^utes, which^ above all others, inte- 
rest the passicms^ you are not to expect 
that either the one party or the other 
are to be regarded as infallible ; and 
that you will remember that each par* 
licular action is to be judged of by its 
own circumstances, and the motives of 
the actors, — ^not approved or condemned 
Jn the gross, because it is a measure of 
any particular faction. The present is 
not intended to be a controversial work. 
4lndeed, if disputed points should be sta- 
4;ed here as subjects of discussion, there 
is no space to argue them ; and all 
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tbat cauM be btought fofrward Wontd 
be the assertion of the author's owii 
opinion, for Whieh he is not entitled to 
claim any particular deference from 
other readers, and certainly is not dis* 
posed to require it from you, or to desire 
that you should take upon his authority 
^hat should be the subject of your own 
investigation. 

- Like most men of some experience in 
dife, I entertain undoubtedly my own 
opinions upon the great political ques^ 
'tions of the present and of future times ; 
but I have no desire to impress these 
;on my juvenile readers. What I have 
.presumed to offer is a general, and, it 
is hoped, not an uninteresting selection 
of facts, which may at a future time 
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fcKrm a secure foimdatioii for political 
sentimente. 

* I am more anxious that the purpose 
of this work, should be understood^ be- 
cause a friendly and indulgent critic,^ 
whose general judgment has been but 
too partially pronounced in favour of 
the author, has m one point misunder* 
stood my intentions. My friendly Aris-* 
tarchus, for such I must call him, has 
paid me the great compliment, (which 
I may boast of having to my utmost 
ability deserved,) that i&y little work 
contains no fEitdt of commission ; that 
is to say,he admits that I have not either 
concealed cnr falsified the truth of history 
in controverted points, which, in my 
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o|xmioii, would hav6 been^ espeeially m 
a work designed for the use of youtl^ 
ar most unpardonable crime* But he 
charges me with the ojQTenee c^ omis^ 
sion, in leaving out inferences whidi he . 
himself would have drawn from the* 
same facts, and which he seems to thiokr 
are too obvious not to be discerned, and* 
too stubborn to be refuted. It is, on thc^ 
contrary, my opinion, and has been ever* 
since I came to years jof undenstanding/ 
that in many of these points his coneluH^ 
sioBs are liable to direct challenge, and 
in others to much modification^ I must 
not, therefore, leave it to be supposed 
that I have deserted my banners, be« 
eause I have not at this time and place 
thought it necessary to unfurl them« . 
But I could not introduce political dis« 
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dufisions into any elementary work de- 
signed to inspire a love of study. In 
more mature years, the juvenile reader 
will have an opportunity of forming his 
own judgment upon the points of con- 
troversy which have disturbed our his- 
tory ; and I think he will probably find 
that the spirit of party faction, far from 
making demi-gods of the one side, and 
fiends or fools of the other, is itself 
the blot and stain of our annals — has 
produced under one shape or other its 
most tragic events — has blighted the 
characters of its best and wisest states- 
men, and perhaps reserves for Britain 
at a future day, a repetition of the evils 
with which it has already afflicted our 
fathers. 

That you, my dear child, and your 
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contemporaries, may escape so great an 
infliction, is the sincere hope and prayer 

Of your affectionate 



Grandfather. 



Abbotsford, 
tst Becember, 1829 
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CHAP. I. 

Mutual dislike between the Scots wd JEf^lish'^ 
Divided Feeling in England in regard the 
Union — Universal Discontent with the Union 
in Scotland — Disposition among all Parties to 
restore the Stewart Family — Education and 
Character of the Chevalier de St George — Pro' 
fifdse of Louis XIV. to support the claims of 
*/i« Family of James IL-^Intrignes of ike Jo* 
ccinte Emissaries perplexing to the Frendi KuUffi 
wk^reeolvee to ascertmn^ temper of AeCounf 
try by an Agemt of his emu 

We are new^ tajr dear ckfld^ approaebing m 
period more retembiing ovr own ikam. tiioae 
througli wkidt Iha^elutfaerto^ondttctedTOik 
In Eaglaad, and in the Lowknda ef Stso^ 
kndi own luied Um same laoguage^peeaeflMd 
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in a considerable dej^ee the same habits of 
society, and lived under the same forms of 
government, which have existed in Britain 
down to the present day. The Highland- 
ers, indeed, retained their ancient man- 
ners ; and althoagh, from the establishment 
of forts and garrisons in their country, the 
laws had much more power over them than 
formerly, so that they could no longer break 
out into the same excesses, they still re- 
mained, in their dress, customs, manners, 
and language, much more like the original 
Scots in the reign of Malcolm Canmore, 
than the Lowlanders of the same period 
resembled their ancestors of the seventeenth 
century. 

But. though the English and Lowland 
Scots exhibited little distinction in their 
manners and habits, excepting that those 
of the latter people indicated less wealth or 
refinement of luxury, there was no sym- 
pathy of fueling between them, and the re- 
cent measure of the Union had only an ef- 
fect resembling that of putting two quar-* 



reliome 4ogB i&to tl» «anie ixmplei, or two 
golkn bones isto the eame y^e. Hdbit 
mmy in omrae ef time teack diem te mm 
oevunodate Ihemaelves te eaeh etker ; iwl 
the firm eoosequenee of <he compulsory tie 
which «iiitee themii the feeUng ef Hggn^ 
Tated hostilifcy* 

The piwdemiiiaiit prejorficeB ef the Bag* 
Ksh refireseiited the Scots, ia the iangtiiig^ 
of 1^ eeMbrsited Dean Swift, as a feoiv 
feroeieos, and haughty people, detestiiig 
tfMT EagUsh aei^Aours, and looking upoM 
iSiem as a species ef £gyptiasuis whom it 
was hot only lawful hut comaiendsible ta 
plunder, whether by opeu robbery or seersil 
addt^ss. The poverty of tiie North &koM» 
and the humUe and palieat hibour by which 
tt^EMdoelB were frequently obser^ io 
emerge ttom it, made them 'Ae objects ef 
oontempt to the Eegliiii; wMle, on tibe^sther 
hand, the irasdble and turbulent spirit uf 
the tMEi<4en, und a ibabitttal use ef arms, ex* 
peeed Ibem to aTersion and hatred. ThS* 
peeiAafr -^AmracfleristicWM) at the time of the 

▲ 2 



6 DIVIDED FBJEXIMG IN ENGLAND 

Union, very general in Scotland. The High- 
landers, you must remember, always car- 
ried weapons, and if thought of at all by their 
southern neighbours, they must have been, 
considered as absolute and irreclaimable sa- 
vages. The Lowlanders were also used to 
arms at this period, for almost the whole 
Scottish nation had been trained under the 
Act of Security ; the popidation was distrir 
buted into regiments, and kept ready for ac- 
tion; and, in the gloomy and irritated state 
of mind in which the Scots had been placed, 
by the management of the Union treaty, they 
spoke of nothing more loudly and willingly 
than of war with England. The English had 
their especial reasons for disliking the Union. 
They did not, in general, feel flattered by 
the intimate confederacy and identification 
of their own rich country and civilized inha- 
bitants with the boreal region of the North, 
and its rude and savage tribes. They were 
afraid that the craft, and patient endurance 
of labour of the Scots, would give them 
more than Uieir share of the colonial trade 
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which they had hitherto monopolized to 
themselves. 

Yet, though sach was the opinion held by 
the English in general, the more enlightened 
part of the nation, remembering the bloody 
wars which had so long desolated Britain 
in its divided state, dated from the Union 
an era of peace and happiness to both coun- 
tries; and, looking far into futurity, fore* 
saw a time when the national prejudices^ 
which for the present ran so high, would 
die out, or be eradicated,' like the weeds 
which deface the labours of the agricultu- 
rist, i^d give place to plenty and to peace. 
It was owing to the prevalence of such feel- 
ings, that the Duke of Queensl)en^, the 
principal negotiator of the treaty of Union, 
when he left Scotland for London after 
the measure was perfected, was received 
with the greatest distinction in the English 
towns through which he passed. And when 
he approached the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, many of the members of the two Houses 
<»ine to meet and congratulate a statesman. 
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who, but Sm* the guards liist saironndM 
him, would, dnriog the progress of tiie iMttj) 
hsLve been destroyed by his oouatryiMii in 
the streets of Edinbaiqgh ! 

In England, therefore, the Union had its 
friends and partiBaiis. In Scotland it wa« 
regaided willi an almost unirersal feding^ 
of discontent and dishonour. The Jaco* 
bite party, who had entertained great hopei 
of dnding the act for settling the kingdom 
npon the family of Hanorer, b^eld them en^^ 
tirely blighted ; the Whigs, or PreisAiyteriaBl^ 
fonnd themselves forming part of a natioii 
in which Prelacy was an institntiion of tihe 
state ; the Country party, who* had no^ 
rished a Tain but honourable idea of main** 
taining Hhe independence of Scodand, bow 
saw it, with all its symbds of ancient BoVe>> 
reignty, sunk and meif;ed tinder the go^ 
vemment of England. A!l the ditfevent 
professions nnd classes of mM saw eadi 
something in the obno:dou8 treaty, whidi 
affected theit own interest. 

Hie nbbles of an ancient and proud landj 
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which they were wont to manage at their 
pleasure, were now stripped of their legis- 
lative privil^e, unless in as far as exercised, 
like the rights of a petty corporation, by a 
handful of delegates; the smaller barons and 
gentry shared their humiliatioD, their lit* 
tie band of representatives being too few, 
and their voices too feeble, to produce any 
weight in the British House of Commons, to 
which a small portion was admitted. 

The clergy's apprehension for their own 
system of church discipline was sensitively 
awakened, and their frequent warnings from 
the pulpit kept the terror of innovation be- 
fore their congregations. 

The Scottish lawyers had equal reason for 
alarm. They witnessed what they consi- 
dered as the degradation of their profes- 
sion, and of the laws, to the exposition of 
which they had been bred up. They saw 
their supreme civil court, which had spum- 
ed at the idea of having their decrees re- 
viewed even in the Parliament, now subject* 
ed to appeal to the British House of Peers ; 
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abody wliocottldbeeiq^ted to knowUttia 
of law ait all, and in whieh the Chaneellory 
who presided, was trained in the jurispru- 
dence of another eonntrjr* Bendes» when 
the sceptre departed lErom Scothmd, and the 
lawgiver no longer sate at her feet» it was 
likely that her monicipal regolatioiis should 
begradaaUyasffLmilated to those dF England^ 
and that her lawyers should by degrees bo 
laid aside and rendered useless, by the ini* 
troduction of the institutions of a fordgn 
country whieh were strange to their studies. 
The merchants and trading portion of 
Scotland also found grievances in the Union 
peculiar to themselves. The privil^jes whieh 
admitted the Scots into the cdonial trade 
of England, only represented the apples of 
Tantalus, so long as local prejudices, waul 
of stock, and all the difficulties incident lo 
forcing capUal into a new channel, or line 
of business, obstructed their benefiting by 
them. On the other hand, they lost all the 
advantage of thdr foreign trade whenever 
Aflk traffic became obstructed by the impo^ 
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litioii of English daties. They Iqsti at Hkt 
iBBM l3iiie» a benefieial, though illicit tsadoi 
with England itself^ which took place in 
ooBsequtnoe of fore%n commoditiea being 
so mneh cheaper in Scotland. Lasdyt the 
eBtabfishment of two Boards of Cnstoms 
and Exriscy with the introduction of a shoal 
of officers, all Englishmen, and, it was said, 
frequently men of indifferent and loose oha- 
vacter^ was severely felt by the commercial 
part of a nation, whose poverty had hitherto 
kept them tolerably free from taxation* 

He tradesmen and citizens were injured 
in the tenderest point, by the general emi- 
gration of families of rank and condition, 
who naturally went to reside in London, 
not only to attend their duties in Parlia- 
ment, but to watch for those opportunities 
of receiving favours which are only to be 
obtained by being constantly near the source 
of preferment ; not to mention numerous 
families of consequence, who went to the 
metropolis merely for fashion's sake. This 
Ifenetal emigration naturally drained Scot- 
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direct, edgescf. A eoiisideraUe wmilNif €f 
the r^ular clergy, indccd» who did not shwre 
the feycrish apprehearions of prelelic inno- 
vation, which was a bugbear to the minority 
o£ their erder» oonduded it wae the fiw^under 
policy to adhere to the Union with Eng^ 
land, under the aovereignty of a Protestant 
Prinoe» than to bring back* under King 
James VIL* the evile in church and ati^te 
which had occasioned the downfall of his 
father. But by such arguments, the minir 
sters who used them only lowered theni«> 
eelvea in the eyea of the peojde* who petu- 
lantly repUed to their pastors, that none iMid 
been more loud than they against the Union, 
until they had got their own manses,* glehesy . 
and stipends f assured to them ; althoqgh, 
that being done, they were now contented to 
yield up the ciyil rights of the Scottish mo- 
narchy, and endanger the stability of the 
Scottish church. Their heareirs abandoned 
tho kirka, and refused to attend the reU- 
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giotts ordmAnces of such ciergymm M &• 
voured tiie Uoioii^ and went in orowds to 
wait upon the doctrines of thoae who preaeh- 
ed agaiaat the treaty with the eame zeal 
with which they had formerly magnified tbn 
Covenant. Almost all the dimentiag and 
Cameronian miniaters were anti-unioniflt% 
and some oi' the more enthusiastic were so 
pecuiuffly Tehement, that l<H:ig after the 
controversy had fallen asleepi I have heard 
my grandfather sayi (for your grandfather^ 
Mr Hugh Littkjohn^ had a grandfather in 
his time^) that he had heard an old clergy- 
miin confess he could never bring his ser- 
mon, upon whatever subject, to a conclusioni 
without having what he called a bbwd, that 
is a slap, at the Union. 

If the mouths of the clergymen who ad- 
vocated the treaty were stopped by re« 
proaehes of personid interest, with far more 
jtMtice were those reproaches applied to 
the greater part of the civil statesmen* by 
whom the nMasure had been carried through 
and mm^eted. The peopk of Sootland 
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would not hear these gentlemen so much 
as speatk 'upon the great incorporating alli- 
ance, for the accomplishment of Which they 
had laboured so effectually. Be the event 
of the Union what it would, the objection 
was personal to many of those statesmen 
by whom it was carried through, that they 
had pressed the destruction of Scottish in- 
dependence, which it necessarily involved, 
for private and selfish reasons, resolving into 
the gratification of their own ambition or 
avarice. They were twitted with the mean- 
ness of their conduct even in this Parlia- 
ment of Britain. A tax upon linen cloth^ 
the staple commodity of Scotland, having 
been proposed in the House of Commons, 
was resisted by Mr-Baillie of Jervistrood, 
and other Scottish members, favourers of 
the Union, until Mr Harley, who had been 
Secretary of State during the treaty, stood 
op, and cut short the debate, by saying, 
*^ Have we not bought the Scots, and did 
we not acquire a right to tax them ? or for 
what other purpose did we give the equiva- 
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knt ?'^ Loekkart of Camwttth arose in 
ply, and said, he was glad to hesr k pkdfily 
acknowledged lliat the Union had keen a 
mKlter of iMrg»n, and tkat Seothnd kad 
keen koii^t and sold on that tnemmraUe 
oocaskm ; kut he waa surprised to hour so 
great a manager in the traffic name the 
equiTalentfi as tke price> since tke reirenvo 
rf Scotland itsrif keing hardened in relief 
of thai sum) no priee had keen la fiiet psidf 
kut what mnst nltinmtely ke discharged kf 
Scotland from ber owA fands. 

The detestation of tke treaty kong for tk^ 
present tke mUng passion of tke tiawBS, all 
ettier distinctions of party, and cren of reK<« 
gious opinions in Soodand^ were kid aside^ 
and a cangolar ooalitioii look place, in wUdi 
Episcopalians, Prsskyterisns) CavaUei«, and 
many friends ^ ike revolntiony drowned all 
former kostility in live predondnant arer- 
sion to the Union. Even theCatneroniaoiS) 
who now formed a powerful kody in the 
BtBlie» regained ibe same aseal i^nst l9iO 
Udion wken •efttaMtihed) wkidi kad iaim^ 
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ced them to rise in arms against it while it 
was in progress. 

It was evident, that the treaty of Union 
could not be abolished without a counter- 
revolution ; and for a time almost all the 
inhabitants of Scotland were disposed to 
join unanimously in the Restoration, as it 
was called, of James the Second's son, to 
the throne of his fathers ; and had his ally, 
the King of France, been hearty in his 
cause, or his Scottish partisans more united 
among themselves, or any leader amongst 
them possessed of distinguished talent, the 
Stewart family might have repossessed them- 
selves of their ancient domain of Scotland, 
and perhaps of England also. To under- 
stand the circumstances by which that hope 
was disappointed, it is necessary to look 
back on the history of James IL, and to 
take some notice of the character and situa* 
tion of his son. 

The Chevalier de Saint George, as he was 
called by a conventional name, which nei- 
ther gave nor denied his royal pretensions. 
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"wan that unfortunate child of James IL, 
whose birth, which ought in ordinary cases 
to have been the support of . his father's 
throne, became by perverse chance the 
strongest incentive for pressing forward the 
Revolution. He lost his hc^es of a king- 
dom, therefore, and was exiled from bis na- 
tive codhtry, ere he knew what the words 
country or .kingdom signiied, and lived at 
the court of .Saint Germains, where Louis 
XIV. permitted his father to maintain a 
hollow pageant of royalty. Thus the son of 
James II. was.brougbt up in what is gene- 
rally admitted to be the very worst way in 
which a prince can be educated; that is, he 
was surrounded by all the pomp and exter* 
nal ceremony of imaginary royalty, without 
learning by experience any part of its real 
duties or actual business. Idle and discon- 
tented men, who formed the mimicry of a 
council, and played the part of ministers, 
were as deeply engaged in political intrigues 
for ideal offices and dignities at the court of 
Saint GermaioS) as if actual rank or emo* 



lament hud attended theniy*— as reduced 
gamUeni have been knewn to spend dayi 
and ntf hte in play, altheiigh toe pcMHT to 
nttke any thin^ on die nilsue of tke gameb 

It is no doubft true, that tiie Teraatility of 
the statesmen of England, including semi 
great names^ timers a certahi degree of apo^ 
k^ for the cabinet of the dethroned prineey 
to an extent oTon to justify the hopes that m 
counter-revolution would soon take pl»ce» 
and realise the expectations of the 6t Ger-« 
mains courtiers. It is a misfortune neces>« 
sarily atten^ng the success of any of thosi 
momeiitous changes of government, which, 
innovating upon the constitution of a oouih 
try, are termed revolutions^ that the new 
estaUiriiment of things cannot for some 
time attain that degree of respect and vene^ 
ration which antiquity caii aione impi^ss. 
Evils are felt undw the new gowmment^ 
as they must undw every human institution, 
and men readily recondle their minds to oof^ 
rect them, either by adopting further altera- 
tions^ or by retamiiig to that order eftiti^ 
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which they have so lately seen in existenee. 
That wfaich.is' new itself, may, it is sup- 
posed^^'he • siiljec^ -to further innovations 
witboutihconvenience^andif these are deem- 
ed essential and necessiury, or even advanta- 
geons^ there seeins to ardent. and turbulent 
spirits littlereason to doubt, that the force 
whidh has succeeded so lately in destroying 
the itistitutiohs which had the venerable 
sanction of antiquity, miay be equally suc- 
cessful in altering or remodielling that which 
has been the work of the present genera- 
tion, perhaps of the very statesmen who are 
now desirous of innovating upon it. With 
this disposition to change still further what 
has been re^ntly the subject of alteration, 
mingle other passions. . There must always 
be. many.' of those. that have been. active in 
a recent .revolution,, who have not derived 
the persoi]ial advantages which they were 
entitled, or, which is the same, thing, thought 
themselves entitled, to expect. . Such disap- 
pointed men are apt, in their resentment, to 
think tibiat it depends only upon themselves 
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to pull down what they haye aiubted to 
build, and to rebuild tke atriM^taUft in ihiA 
destruction of which thejr haiw been sO late* 
ly assistants. This was in the utinoet ex* 
tent evinced after the Englldi Revolution* 
Not only subordinate agents, who had been 
active in the Revolutton, but solne men ai 
the highest and most dktinguished taleiita$ 
were induced to enter into plots for the re^ 
storation of the Stewarts. Marlborbngh# 
Carmarthen, and Lord Russell^ were impli* 
cated in a correspondence with France iii 
1^2 ; and indeed, throughout tiie reigns of 
William IIL and Queen Anne, many men of 
consequence, not willing explicitly to lend 
themselves to counter-revolutionary plets^ 
were yet not reluctant to reeeive projecls^ 
letters, and promises from the ei:-king» and 
return in exchange vague expressions of 
good- will for the cause of th^ir old monarchy 
and reqiect for his person. 

It is no wonder, tiierefore, that the Jbi^ 
cobite ministers at St Germaine weM by 
such negotiations rendered eonfident that • 
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WM appronehiDf » or ihiit 
they iatrigned for tbe!r share in the bonourt 
and power which they oonoeiyed would be 
very soon at their qiatter's diipoial. In this 
they mighty indeed, have resembled the hun- 
ters in the fablOi who sold the bear's hide 
before they had killed him; bot» on the 
other hand» they were less like simpletons 
who spend their time in gambling for no- 
ihingft than eager gamesters who play for 
a stake» whicb» though they do not yet 
possess^ they soon expect to have at their 
disposal. 

Amid such petty and empty feuds, it was 
net likely that the son of James IL should 
greatly augment the strength of mind of 
which nature had given him but a small 
sbarsi especially as his father had laid aside 
those habits of business with which he was 
onc^ familiar, and, resigning all hopes of 
his restoration, had abandoned himself en- 
tirely to the severities of aicetic devotion* 
^m his advice and example, therefore, 
)i^ Chevali V de St George could derive no 
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advantage; and .Heavien had not granted 
him the talents which supply the place of 
instruction. 

The heir of this ancient line was not, how- 
ever, deficient in the external qualities which 
associate well with such distinguished claims. 
He was of tall stature, and possessed a no- 
bl jrformed countenance,'ahd courteous man- 
ners. He had made one or two campaigns 
with applause, aind showed no deficiency of 
courage, if he did not display much energy. 
He appears to have been good-humoured, 
kind, and tractable. In short, born on a 
throne, and with judicious ministers, he 
might have been a popular prince ; but he 
had not the qualities necessary either to win 
or to regain a kingdom. 

Immediately before the death of his unfor^' 
tunate father, the Chevalier de St George 
was consigned to the protection of Louis 
XIV. in an affecting manner. The French 
monarch came for the last time, to bid adieii 
to his unfortunate ally when stretched onhis 
deathbed. Affected by the pathos of the scene, 
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|pid fomemog in realitj a portion cS tluil 
royid magnimiQiity by which h«i was sa am« 
hitioas of being diat]ngiilahec|» Loaia da? 
dared publicly his purpose to reeognisa the 
UUe of tdsk friend's H(m» as heir to the throne 
of Britain, and take his family under his pro* 
lection. The dying prince half raised him** 
self from his bed, and endeavoured to speak 
bis gratitude ; but his failing accents were 
drowned in a murmur of mingled grief and 
joy, which broke from his faithful fbllow* 
en- They were melted into tears, in which 
Louis himself joined. And thus was giveuy 
ina moment of enthu8iasm,apromi8e of sup* 
port which the French king had afterwards 
reason to repent of, as he could not gracch 
fully shake off an engagement conttaeted 
under such circumstances of affecting as** 
l^mnity ; although in after periods of his 
reign, he was little able to supply the Cheyan 
lier de ISt George with such succours as his 
promise had entitled that prince to expect. 
Louis was particularly embarrassed by 
the numerous plans and schemes for the iat 

YOU !• c 
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vasion of Scodand and England, proposed 
either by real Jacobites eager to distinguish 
themselves by their ztal, or by adventurers, 
who, like the noted Captain Simon Fraser, 
assumed that character, so as to be enabled 
either to forward the Chevalier de Saint 
Greorge's interest, or betray his purpose to 
the English ministry, whichever might best 
advance the interest of the emissary. This 
Captain Eraser, (afterwards the celebrated 
Lord Lovat,) was looked upon with coldness 
by the Chevalier and Lord Middleton his 
secretary, but he gained the confidence of 
Mary of Est^, the widow of James IL Be- 
ing at length, through her influence, dis- 
patched to Scotland, Eraser trafficked open- 
ly with both parties ; and although, whilst 
travelling through the Highlands, he held 
the character and language of a highflying 
Jacobite, and privately betrayed whatever 
he could worm out of them to the Duke of 
Queensberry, then the Royal Commissioner 
and Representative of Queen Anne, he had 
nevertheless theaudacityto return to France, 
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and use the language of an injured and in- 
nocent man, till he was thrown into the 
Bastile for his double dealing. It is .proba- 
ble that this interlude of Captain Fraser, 
which happened in 1703, contributed to 
give Louis a distrust of Scottish Jacobite 
agents, and inclined him, notwithstanding 
the general reports of disaffection to Queen 
Anne's government, to try the temper of the 
country by an agent of his own, before re- 
solving to give any considerable assistance 
towsjrds an invasion, which his wars in 
Flanders, and the victories of Marlborough^ 
rendered him ill able to undertake. 
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CHAP. II. 

The Spirit of Jacdbitism kept alive hy tlie impr(h 
per manner in which the Treaty of Union was 
conctiided — Mission of lAeaU^Col. Modhefram 
France to promote a Rebellion in Scotland^- 
State dfthe Jacobite Party vender the Di^es of 
AthoU ani Hamilton — Negotiations ff Bhoke 
'^Preparatkms €fthe French King for an JEe«* 
peditiim in beka^tfOte ChemUer de St Geovye^ 
and Arrival of ^ CSkemlier at Dunkit^ «d 
join ii^^General alarm in Engkmd^^SaMn^ 
of the Fr^ick Fie^-^ Thevr arrival in the Frith 
of Forth, and Return toDunhirhy without Land' 
ing — Vacillating Conduct of the Dtihe of Hor 
milton — Tried and Acquitted of the Stirling* 
shire Jacobites — Introduction of Commissions 
of Oyer and Terminer into Scotland — Aboli- 
tion of Examinations hy Torture — Penalties 
formerly annexed to Causes of High Treason, 

Th£R£ are two reflections which arise 
from what we have stated in the former 
chapter) too natural to escape observation. 
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In the first place, we are led to conclude 
that all leagnes or treaties between nations, 
which are designed to be permanent^ should 
be grounded not only on equitable, but on 
liberal principles. Whatever adyuitages 
are assumed from the superior strength, or 
more insidiously attained by the superior 
cunning, of one party or the other^ operate 
as so many principles of decay, by which 
the security of the league is greatly en- 
dangered, if not actually destroyed. There 
can be no doubt that the open corruption 
and precipitate violence with which the 
Union was forced on, retarded for two ge- 
nerations the benefits which would other- 
wise have arisen from it ; and that resent- 
ment, not so much against the measure it- 
self, as against the disadvantageous terms 
granted to Scotland, gave rise to two, or, 
taking into account the battle of Glensheal^ 
to three civil wars, with all the peculiar, mi- 
series which attended them. The personal 
adherence of many Individ uals to the Stewart 
family might have preserved Jacobite sen- 

c2 
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tiliielitB for a gteaeFatien) but would scarce 
hxve had iatonsity ^^ufficieiit to kindle a ge^ 
Beml flanre in the country, had not the sensa 
•f the unjust and illiberal manner in which 
the Union was concluded eome in aid of 
Ae sfceal of the Jacobites, to create a gene- 
ral or formidable attack on the existing go- 
vernment As the case actually stood, we 
shall presently see how narrowly the Union 
itself escaped destruction, and the natioa H 
eounter-revolation. 

This conducts us to the second remark^ 
which I wish you to attend to, namely, how 
that, with all the i^cilities of intercourse 
afPorded by the manners of modern nations^ 
it neirertheless is extremely difficult for one 
government to obtain what they may con* 
sider sm trustworthy information coticem* 
ing the internal affairs and actual condi^ 
tion of another, either from the statements 
of partisans, who profess tbemselres in 
league with the^ state which makes the en^ 
•qttky, or from agents of llicar own, wat cm 
purpoii to pursue tiie intestigatioii/ 31m 
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first class of infcrmanls deceive their cor*' 
respoadeilts and theiiisd[ve% bjr the warm 
and sangniiie view which they take of the 
strength and importance of th«r own party { 
Ae laat aro inoi^abie of forming a correct 
judgmfflit Bf what they see and hear, £or 
want of that habitoal and familiar know^ 
ledge of the manners of a country which is 
necessary to enable them to judge what pe» 
etiyar allowances ought to be made» and 
what special restrictions may be necessaryi 
in interpreting the lanirnaire of those with 

Aim mission. 

This was exemplified in the enquiries in* 
t^tnted by Louis XIV. for ascertaining the 
exact disposition of the people of Scotland 
towards the Cfaeyalier de St Geoige^ The 
Kgent employed by the French monan^ was 
Lieutenant-GoloBri Heobe^ an Englishman 
of good lttmily% This goitleman followed 
King James IL to France, and was there 
received into the service of Louis XIV* to 
vhich be teens toliaTe baeomeao mnohat*' 
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tached as to have been comparatively indif- 
ferent to that of the son of his former master.. 
His instructions from the French King were, 
to engage the Scots who might be disposed 
for an insurrection as deeply as possible to 
France, bat to avoid precise propiises, by 
which he might compromise France in any 
corresponding obligation respecting assist- 
ance or supplies. In a word, the Jacobite 
or anti-unionist party were to have leave 
from Louis to attempt a rebellion against 
Queen Anne^ at their own proper risk, pro- 
viding the Grand Monarque, as he was ge- 
nerally termed, should be no further bound 
to aid them in the enterprise, or protect 
them in case of its failure, than he should 
thinls: consistent with his magnanimity, and 
convenient for his affairs. This was no doubt 
a bargain by which nothing could be lost by 
France, but.it had been made with too great 
anxiety to avoid hazard, to be attended with 
much chance of gaining by it. 

With these instructions Colonel Hooke 
departed for Scotland in the end of Fa- 
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braary or begimiing ef Mkrek 170T, where 
fcte foand^ as bad beea described bjr tbe cor^ 
respoikdence kept up with the Scots, diflPer* 
ent classes of peeple eiugerto join in an in* 
Bttirection^ with tbe pnrpoee of breaking the 
Union, and restoring the Stewart fioniljr to 
the throne^ We must first mention tbe 
state in which he fonnd the Jacobite partji 
with whom prkicipallj he came to cconmu* 
Bscate* 

lliis parly, which, as it now included the 
Country £etction, and all others who iaTour* 
ed ttw dissolution of the Union, was much 
more uniTersallj extended tban at any other 
period in Scottish history, either before or 
afterwards, was divided into two parties, 
having for their heads the Dukes of Hamil^ 
ton and Athole^ noblemen who stood in 
oppeeition to eaeh other in claiming tiM 
title of the leader of the Jaeobite interests* 
If tibese two great men were to be estimated 
according to their fidelity to the cause which 
they had espoused) their pretmskns were 
telwaUy equal) for n«itker of them coaid 
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lay much claiin to the honour dae to politi- 
cal consistency. The conduct of Athole 
during the Revolution . had been totally 
adverse to . the royal interest'; and that of 
the Duke, of Hamilton, on his part, though 
affecting to act as head of the opposition to 
the Union, was. siich as to induce some sus- 
picion that he was iii league with the govern- 
ment ; since, whenever a decisive stand was 
to be made, Hamilton was sure to find some 
reai^on, better or worse, to avoid coming to 
extrenditi^s with the opposite party* Not- 
withstfoi^ing such repeated acts of defection 
on the part of these great dukes, thjeir rank, 
talents, and the reliance on their general 
sincerity in the Jacobite cause, occasioned 
men of that party to attach themselves as 
partisans to one or other of them. It was 
natural that, generally speaking, men should 
choose for their leader the most influential 
person in whose neighbourhood they them* 
selves resided, or had their property; and 
thus the Highland Jacobites beyond the Tay 
rallied under the Duke of Athole ; those of 
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the south and west/ under the Duke of Ha- 
milton. From this it also followed, that the 
two divisions of the same faction, being of 
different provinces, and in different circum- 
stances, held separate . opinions as to the 
course to be pursued in the intended resto- 
ration. 

The northern Jacobites, who had more 
power of raising men, and less of levying 
money, than those of the south, were for rush- 
ing at once into war without any delay, or 
stipulation of foreign assistance ; and with- 
out farther aid than their own good hearts 
and ready swords, expressed themselves de- 
termined to place on the throne him whom 
they termed the lawful heir. 

When Hooke. entered into correspond- 
ence with this class of the Jacobite party, 
he found it easy to induce them to dispense 
with any special or precise stipulations con- 
cerning the amount of the succours to be 
furnished by France, whether in the shape 
of arms, money, or auxiliaries, so soon as he 
represented to thepi that any specific nego- 
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tkitioit ol this Idad would W iadsUMUi Md 
unbltBdaoHild to the Kiiig of Fripcf^ md 
|Nrabably diminlBli U» inelfaiataw to mvw 
the Chevalier de St Georgo. On tbw p^oit 
of preteaded delicfijey wofo these poor geb- 
tlMioi indueed to pledgs thraMolvce to risks 
likely to prove fatal to themselves^ thear 
rimk^ and %hm posterity, without any of 
the reasQoaUe precautions whieh weredh* 
solutely necessary to save them from de*- 
struetion* 

But when the Duke of Hamilton^ Lord 
Kilsythe, Lockhart of Camwatb, C!oehrane 
of Kilmaronoek, and other leaders ammg 
the Jacobites of the west» bad a conference 
with Colonel Hooke, their answera were 
of a different tenor. They thought that to 
render the plan of insurrection at all feasi** 
Ue, there should be a distinct engagement on 
th6 part of the King of France^ to send over 
the Chevalier de St George to Scotland^ 
with an auxiliary army of ten^ or, at the 
very least, of eight thousand men. Colonel 
Hpoke used very haughty language in an-^ 
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swer to this demand^ which he termed a 
'< presumiog to giFe advice to Louis XIV. 
how to manage his own affidra ;*' as if it bad 
not been the buBinest of the Jacobites them* 
selves to learn to what extent they were to> 
expect support, before staking their lands 
and lives in so dangerous an enterprise* 

The extent of Colonel Hooke's success was 
obtaining a memorial, signed by ten lords 
and Chiefs, acting in the name, as they state, 
of the bulk of the nation, but particularly of 
thirty persons of distinction, from whom they 
had special mandates, in which paper they 
agreed that upon the arrival of the Chevalier 
de St Geoi^e, they would make him master 
of Scotland, which was entirely in his in<> 
terest, and immediately thereafter proceed 
to raise an army of twenty-five thousand 
foot, and five thousand horse. With this 
force they proposed to march into England^ 
seize upon Newcastle, and distress the city 
of London by interrupting the coal trade. 
They stated their hope that the King would 
tend with the Chevalier an auxiliary army 
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of at Itakt five thousand men, some offi^ 
cers, and a general of liigh rank, such as 
the Scottish nobles would not scruple to' 
obey* The Duke of Berwick, a natural son 
of the late king, and a general of first-rate 
talent, was particularly fixed upon. They, 
also complained of a want of field-pieces^ 
battering cannon, and arms of every kind, 
and seated their desire of a supply. And last* 
ly, they dwelt upon the need they had of a 
subsidy of six hundred thousand livres, to 
enable them to begin the war» But they sta- 
ted these in the shape of humble requests^ 
rather than demands or conditions, and sub* 
mitted themselves in the same memorial to 
any modification or alteration of the terms, 
which might render them more acceptable 
to King Louis. Thus Hooke made good the 
important point in bis instructions, which 
enjoined bim to take the Scottish Jaco- 
bites boimd as far as possible to the King 
of France, while he should on no account 
enter into any negotiations which might 
bind his Mi^esty to any counter stipula- 
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^^ions. Louis taliawad oonrideiable address 
in playing this game, as it is vulgarly call* 
ed, of Fast and Loose, giving every reason 
to conelttde that his ministers, if not the 
sovereign himself, looked less upon the in- 
vasion of Scotland as the means of effecting 
^ counter-revolution, than in the light of 
a diversion, which would oblige the British 
to withdraw a large proportion of the troops 
which they employed in Flanders, and thus 
obtain a superiority for France on the gene- 
ral theatre of war. With this purpose, and 
to take the chance, doubtless, of fortunate 
events, and the generally discontented state 
of Scotland, the French court received and 
discussed at their leisure the prodigal offer 
of the Scottish Jacobites. 

At length, after many delays, the French 
-monarch actually determined upon makiqg 
an effort. It was resolved to send to Scot- 
land the heir of the ancient kings o^ ths^t 
country, with a body of about five or si^ 
thousand men, beiog the force thought ne* 
cessary by the faction of Atfiol^-^-tfaat of 
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HamtltoQ haTing demanded eight thousand 
mea at the very least* It wm agreed, that 
the Cheralier de St George should em* 
bark at Duuhirk with this little army^ aod 
that the fleet should be placed under the 
eomiaand of the Comte de Forbin, who had 
distinguished himself by several naval ex- 
ploits* 

When the plan was communicated by 
Monsieur de Pontehartrain, then minister 
tot naval affairs, the oommodore stated nur 
merottS objections to throwing so large a 
feree ashore on the naked beach, without 
being assured of possessing a single har- 
bour, or fortified place, which might serve 
tbem for a defedce agunst the troops whieh 
the English government would presently 
dispatch against then, << If," pursued For- 
bid, ^<you have five thousand troops to throw 
away on a desperate expedition, give me the 
command of them ; I will embark them in 
shallops and light vessels, and I will surprise 
Amsterdam, and, by destroying the com- 
merce of the Dutch capital, take away all 
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means and desire on the part of the Uni- 
ted Provinces to continue the wan"— *< Let 
us have no more of this," replied the minis- 
ter ; ** yon are called npon to execnie the 
king^s commands, not to discnss them. His 
majesty has promised to the King and Queen 
Dowager of England, (the Chevalier de 
St George 'and Mary d'Este,) that he is to 
^ve them the stipulated assistance, and you 
are honoured with the task of fulfilling his 
royal word." To hear was to obey, and the 
Comte de Forbin set himself about the exe- 
^eation of the design intrusted. to him ; but 
with a secret reluctance, which boded ill for 
the expedition, since, in bold undertakings, 
success is chiefly insured by the zeal, con- 
.fidence, and hearty co-operation of those to 
whom the execution is committed. Forbin 
was so far from being satisfied with the 
commission assigned him, that he started 
a thousand difficulties and obstacles, all qf 
which he was about to repeat to the mor 
narch himself in a private interview, wheii 
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Louis, observiog the turn of his converaa- 
tioD, cat hid restive admiral short by tell- 
ing him, that he was basy at that moment^ 
and wished him a good voyage. 

The commander of the land forces was 
ihe Comte de Gace, who afterwards bore 
the title of Mar^chal de Matignon* Twelve 
battalions were embarked on board of eight 
ships of the line and twenty-fonr frigates, 
besides transports and shallops for disem- 
barkation. The King of France displayed 
his magnificence, by supplying the Cheva- 
lier de St George with a royal wardrobe, 
services of gold and itflver plate, rich live- 
ries for his attendants, splendid uniforms 
tor his guards^ and all external appurte- 
nances befitting the rank of a sovereign 
prince. At parting, Lonis bestowed on his 
guest a sWord, having its hilt set with dia- 
monds, and, with that felicity of compli- 
ment which was natural to him above all 
other princes, expressed, as the best wish he 
could bestow upon his departing friend, his 
hope that they might tiever meet again. It 
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was ominous that Louis used the same turn 
of courtesy in bidding adieu to the Cheva* 
lior's father^ previous to the battle of La 
Hogne. 

The Chevalier departed for Dunkirk, and 
embarked the troops; and thus far all had 
been condueted with such perfect secrecy, 
that England was totally unaware of the 
attempt which was meditated. But an ac- 
cident at the same time retarded the enter- 
prise, and made it public. This was the 
illness of the Chevalier de St George, who 
was seized with the measles. It could then 
BO longer remain a secret that he was lying 
sick in Dankirk, with the purpose of head- 
ing an expedition, for which the troops were 
already embarked* 

It was scarcely possible to imagine a 
conntry more unprepared for such an at- 
tack than England, unless it were Scotland. 
The great majority of the English army 
were then in Flanders. There only remain- 
ed witlda the kingdom five thoosimd men» 
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and these chiefly new levies. The sitaation 
of Scotland was still more defenceless. Edin- 
burgh castle was alike unfamished with 
garrison, artillery, ammunition, and stores. 
There were not in the country above two 
thousand regular soldiers, and these were 
Scottish regiments, whose fidelity was very 
little to be reckoned upon, if there should, 
as was probable, be a general insurrection 
of their countrymen. The panic in London 
was great, at court, in camp, and in city : 
there was also an unprecedented run on the 
Bank, which, unless that great national in«- 
stitution had been supported by an associa- 
tion of wealthy British and foreign mer- 
chants^ must have given a severe shock to 
public credit. The consternation was the 
more overwhelming, that the great men in 
England were jealous of each other, and, 
.not believing that the Chevalier would have 
ventured over upon the encouragement of 
the Scottish nation only, suspected the exists 
,ence of some general conspiracy^ the explo- 
sion of which would take place in England. 
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the wide-epreadiog alarm, active 
meaaureft were taken to avert the danger* 
The few regiments which were in South 
Britain were directed to march for Scot« 
land in all haste* Advices were sent to 
Flanders, to recall some of the British 
troops there for the more pressing service 
at honse* Getiefal Cadogalii with twelve 
battalions, took shipping In Holland, and 
actually sailed for Tynemouth. But even 
amongst these there were troops which could 
not be trusted. The Earl of Orkney's High- 
land ri^iment, and that which is called the 
Scotch Fusileers, are said to have decla- 
red they would never use their swords 
against their country in an English quarrel. 
It must be added, that the arrival of this 
snccour was remote and precarious. But 
England had a readier and more certain re- 
source in the superiority of her navy. 

With the most active exertions a fleet 
of forty sail of the line was assembled and 
put to sea, and. ere the French squadron 
commanded by^Forbin had sailed, they be- 
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held this mighty fleet before Dankirk^ on 
the 28th of February, 1708. The Comte de 
Forbin, upon this formidable apparition, dis* 
patched letters to Paris for instructions, ha- 
ying DO doubt of receiving orders, in conse* 
qaence, to disembark the troops,. and post^ 
pone the expedition. Such an answer arrif 
yed accordingly ; but while Forbin was pre- 
paring, on the 14th March, to carry it into 
execution, the English fleet was driven off 
the blockade by stress of weather; which 
news bloving soon reached the court, pori- 
tive orders came, that at all risks the invfr* 
ding squadron should proceed to sea. 

They sailed accordingly on 17th Maceh 

from the road of Dunkirk ; and now not a 

little depended on the accidental circum- 

stance of wind and tide, as these should be 

'favourable to the French or English fleets. 

The elements were adverse to the French; 

^ They had no sooner left Dunkirk road than 

the wind became contrary, and the squa* 

dron was driven into the roadstead ctfH^ 

-Newport-pits, from which place they couU 
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not 0tir for the space of two days, when, the 
wind again changing, they set sail for Scot- 
land with a favourable breeze. The Comte 
de Forbin and his squadron arrived in the 
entrance of the Frith of Forth, sailed as 
high up as the point of Crail, on the coast 
of Fife, and dropped anchor there, with the 
purpose of running up the Frith as far as 
the vicinity of Edinburgh on the next dayv 
and there disembarking the Chevalier de 
St George, Mar6ohal Matignon, and his 
tfoops* In the meantime, they showed sig« 
nals, fired guns, and endeavoured to call 
the attention of their friends, whom they 
expected to welcome them ashore. 

None of these signals were, returned from 
the land ; but they were answered from the 
sea in a manner as unexpected as it was un* 
pleaMng. The report of five cannon, hrard 
in the direction of the mouth of the Frith, 
gave noticd of the approach of Skr Johd 
Byngand the English fleet, which had sail- 
ed the instant their admiral learned that 
the Comte de Forbin had put to sea ; and 
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tfaongh tke Frenah had eoQidderably the 
start of them, the British admiral contrived 
to enter the Frith immediately after the 
French squadron. 

The dawn of morning showed the far su- 
peri(»: force of the English fleet advanoipg 
np the Frith, and threatening to intercept 
the French squadron in the narrow inlet of 
the sea into which they had ventured. The 
Chevalier de St George and his attendants 
demanded to be put on board a snmller vessel 
than that commanded by Mons. de Forbin, 
with the purpose of disembarking at the 
ancient castle of Wemyss, on the Fife coast, 
belonging to the earl of the same name, a 
constant adherent of the Stewart family. 
This was at once the wisest and most man-r 
ly course which he could have followed. 
But the son of James IL was doomed to 
learn, how little freewill can be exercised 
by the prince who has placed himself un- 
der the protection of a powerful auxiliary. 
Mohs. de Forbin, after evading hia request 
for some time, at length decidedly said to 
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Mm,-^*^ Sire, by the ordMV of my royal mas- 
ter, I am directed to take tbe same preeaa<* 
tions for the safety of your angust person 
as for his Majesty's own. This must be 
my ehief care. You are at present in safe* 
t}% and I will never consent to your being 
exposed in a ruinous chatean, in an open 
country, where a few hours might put you 
in the hands of your enemies. I am in* 
if U0ted with your person ; I am answer* 
able for your safety with my head ; I be« 
seech you, therefore, to repose year confi- 
dence in me entirely, and to listen to no one 
l^lse. All those who dare give you advice 
* Afferent from mine, are either traitors or 
tMrwnrds." Having thus settled the Cheva* 
Ifar^s doubts in a manner savouring some- 
thing of the roughness of his profession, the 
Gimnte de Forbin bore down on the Eng* 
Ksh admiral, as if determined to fight his 
Way through the fleet. But as Sir George 
Byng made signal for collecting his ships 
to meet the enemy, the Frenchman went off 
on another tack, and, teking advantage of 
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the manceuvre to aroid the English admU 
ral» steered for the mouth of the Frith. 
The English ships haying been long at sea, 
were rather heavy sailers, while those of 
Forbin had been eaiefally seleeted and oa» 
reen'd for this particular service. The pur- 
suit of Byng was therefore in vain, except* 
ing that the Elizabeth, a slow-sailing ves- 
sel of the French fleet, fell into his- hands* 
Admiral Byng, when the French escaped 
him, proceeded to Edinburgh to assist in th<| 
defence of the capital, in case of any mover 
ment of the Jacobites which might haveen^ 
dangled it. The Comte de Forbin, with 
his expediti<«i, had, on the other hand, tind 
power of eboosiag among all the ports on 
the north-east coast of Scotland, from Don^ 
dee to Inverness, the one which circum- 
stances might render most eligible for the 
purpose of disembtttking the Chevalier de 
8t George and the French troops. But 
whether from his own want of cordiality in 
the object of the expedition^ or whetheTf as 
was generally sui^pected by the 
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-oofaites at the time^ be bad secret orders 
from his court which regulated his conduct, 
Forlnn positively refused to put the disin- 
<Iierited Prince, and the soldiers destined for 
'his service, on shore at any part of the 
north of Scotland, although the Chevalier 
repeatedly required him to do so. The ex- 
pedition retinmed to Dunkirk, from which 
it had been three weeks absent; the troops 
mrO'put ashore aod distributed in garri- 
eon, and the commanders hastened to conrl, 
each: to excuse himself, and throw the blame 
of the failure upon the other. 
( On 1^ miscarriage of this intended in- 
'vasion, the malcontents of Scotland felt that 
«a opportunity was lost, which never might, 
and in fact never did, again present itself. 
•The unanimity with which almost all the 
-numerous sects and parties in Scotland were 
disposed to unite in any measure which could 
rid them of the Union, was so unusual, that 
it could not be expected to be of long dun^ 
rtion in so factious a nation. Neither was it 
likely that the kingdom of Scotland would. 
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^after such a lesson, be agaid left by theEog* 
lisb government so ill provided for defence. 
Above all, it seemed probable tbat the Teii- 
geance of the ministry would descend so 
heavily on the heads of those who had beso 
foremost in expressing their good wishes to 
the cause of the Chevalier de St George^ aa 
might indoce others to beware of following 
their example on future occasions* 

During the brief period when the French 
fleet was known to be at sea^ and the land* 
ing of the army on some part of the coast 
of Scotland was expected almost hourly^ the 
depression of the few who adhered to the 
existing government was extreme. The 
Earl of Leven, commander-in-chief of the 
Scottish forces^ hurried down from England 
to take the command o( two or three regi- 
ments, which were all that conld be mus« 
tered for the defence of the capital, and| on 
his arrival, wrote to the Secretary of State 
that the Jacobites were in such numbers, and 
showed themselves so elated, that he scarce 
dared look them in the face as he walked 
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ifae streets. On the approach of a fleet, tbe 
'Earl drew np his army in hostile array on 
Xeith sands, as if he meant to withstand 
any attempt to land. But great was his re- 
lief, when the approaching yessels of war 
showed the flag of England, instead of 
•France, and proved to be those of Sir George 
Byng, instead of the Comte de Forbin's. 

When this important intelligence, was 
publicly known, it was for the Jacobites in 
their turn to abiite the haughty looks before 
-which their enemies had quailed, and reas- 
sume those which they wore as a suffering 
but submissive faction. The Jacobite gen- 
tlemen of Stirlingshire, in particular, had 
•almost gone the length of rising in arms, or, 
to speak more properly, they had actually 
done so, though no Opportunity bad occur- 
red of coming to blows. They had now, 
4herefore, reason to expect the utmost ven- 
geance of government. 

This little band consisted of several men 
of wealth, iaflueikce, and property. Stirling 
4>f Keir, Seaton of Touch, JBdmondstpun of 
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Newton^ Stirling of Garden, ittid others, as- 
sembled a gallant body of horso, alid ad- 
vanced towards Edinburgh, to be the first 
who should oiFer themselves for the service 
of the Chevalier de St George. Learning 
by the way the failure of the ei^pedition, 
they dispersed themselves, and returned to 
their own homes. They were seized, bow- 
ever, thrown into prison, and threatened to 
be tried for high treason. 

The Duke of Hamilton, with that want 
of decision which gave his conduct an air 
of mysterious inconsistency, had left his seat 
of Kinniel to visit his estates in Lancashire, 
while the treaty concerning the French in- 
vasion Was in dependence. He was over- 
taken on his journey by a friend, who came 
to apprise him, Aat all obstructions to the 
expedition being overcome, it might be with 
tsertainty e^cpect^d oii the coast in the mid- 
dle of March. The Duke seemed much em- 
barrassed, and declared to Lo«^hart of Cam- 
wath, that he would joyfully return, were 
it not that he foresaw that this giving suck 
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a mark of the interest he took in the arri« 
vat of the Chevalier, as that which (^top- 
ping short on a journeyy and retoming to 
Scotland on the first news that he was ex«- 
pected) must necessarily imply, would cer- 
tainly determine the government to crreet 
kim on snspioion. Bat his Grace j^edged 
kimself, that when he should learn by ex«- 
press that the French were actually arri- 
ved, he would return to Scotland in spite 
of all opposition, and rendezvous at Dum- 
fries^ where Mr Lockhart should meet him 
with the insurgents of Lanarkshire, the dis- 
trict in which botii their interests lay* 

The Duke had scarcely arrived at his house 
ef Ashton, in Lancaahire, when he was ar- 
rested as a suspicions person^ and was still 
in the custody of the messenger when he 
veoeived the intdligence that the French 
-armament had actually set sail. Even this 
lie did not conceive a fit time to declare 
himself, but solemnly protested, that so socm 
mhe should learn that the Chevalier had 

tually landed^ he would rid himself of the 
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officer in whose custody he was, and set off 
for Scotland at the head of forty horse, to 
live or die in his service. As the Chevalier 
never set foot ashore, we have no means of 
•knowing whether the Duke of Hamilton 
would have fulfilled his promise, which Mr 
Lockhart seems to have considered as can- 
didly and sincerely given, or have had re^ 
course to some evasion, as upon other cri- 
tical occasions. 

The government, as is usual in such cases, 
were strict in investigating the cause of the 
•conspiracy, and menaciag those who had 
encouraged it, in a proportion correspond- 
ing to the alarm into which they had been 
•thrown. A great many of the Scottish, no- 
bility and gentry were arrested on suspi- 
cion, secured in prisons and strong for- 
tresses in Scotland, or sent to London in 
a kind of triumph, on account of the eup 
couragement they were supposed to have 
given to the invasion. 

The Stirlingshire gentlemen, who had 
actually taken arms and embodied them* 
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ndveB^ wera marked 6u% as the first. Yiotima, 
and trere aeoordingly sent back to Scot- 
land^ to be tried in the oeilDtry ivfaere.they 
liad coikimitted th^ drime* They met men 
favourable judges thau was perhaps to have 
been esqofected* 

.. Being brought to trial before the High 
Court of Justiciary^ sevetal witnesses were 
eacamined, who had seen the gentlemen as- 
sembled together in a body, but no one bad 
remarked any eircudistance which gave them 
tiie character of a military force. They had 
ermS| indeed^ but few gentlemen of that 
day stirred abroad without sword and piBtoI. 
No one had heard any treasonable conyer-* 
satiofi) or avowal of a treasonable purpose* 
The jury^ th^efore^ found the crime was 
Not Proved against themr^a verdict whicb^ 
kiy the Scotti^ law^ is equivaletit in its ef- 
fects to <»ie of Not Guilty, but which is ap- 
plied to those cases in which the accused 
persons are clouded with such a shade of 
mispicion as renders their guilt probable in 
.the eyes of the juiy^ though the accuser has 
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fiiUed to make it good by proof. Th<9r triftl 
took place on the 23d November, 1708. 

A short traditioDal story will serve to 
explain the caosoof their acquittal. It is 
mdy the Laird of Keir was riding joyfully 
home, with his butler in attondanee, who 
Jbad been, one of the evidence produced 
Against him on the trial, but who had, upon 
examination, fngot every word concerning 
the matter which could possibly prejudice 
his master* Keir could not help express*- 
isff some surprise to ihe man at the extra*- 
ordinary shokL of memory which h. 
>had shown on. particular questions being 
-put to him. << I understand what your ho- 
*nour means very well,'' said the domestic 
^eooUy, << but -my mind was nmde up rather 
to trust my own soul to the mercy of Heaven 
thim your honour^s body to the tender com- 
passion of the Whigs." This tale carries 
its own commentary. 

Having faUed to convict conspirators 
who had acted so openly, the govemmeiit 
found it would be hopeless to proceed against 
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Hiose who had been arrested on sasj^cicm. 
only. This body included many noblemen 
and gentry qf the first rank, believed to en«> 
tertain Jacobite sentiments* The Duko of. 
Gordon, the Marquis of Huntly, the Earia 
Seaforth, Errol, Nithsdale, Marischal, and 
Murray;. Lords Stormont, SJlsythei Drnm-^ 
mond, Nairne, Belhaven, and Sinclair, be- 
sides many gentlemen of fortune and influ- 
ence,, were all confined in the Tower, or 
other state prisons*. The Duke of Hamilton 
is supposed to have been sueeessful in ma* 
king interest with the Whigs for their re* 
lease,, his Ghrace proposing, in return, to 
^ye the ministers the advantage of his in*^ 
terest, and that of his friends, npon future 
elections. The prisoners were accordingly 
£smissed on finding baiL 

The government, however, conceived that 
the iaOnre to convict the Stirlingshire gen-* 
tlemen accused of high treason, (of which 
they were certainly guilty,) arose less from 
tiie reluctanceof witnesses to bear teatf mony 
q;ainst them, than in advantages afforded 
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to them by the nneertain and general pro- 
visions of the Scottish statutes in cases of 
treason. Tboy proposed to remedy this by 
abrogating the Scottish law,*and introda* 
eing thai of England in its stead, and or« 
datning that treasons committed in Scot* 
land should be tried and d^ided In what is 
technically called a Commission of Oyer 
and Terminery i. e. k Gourt of Commission^ 
ers appointed for hearing and tdecidipg • 
particular cause, or set of causes. This, it 
must be noticed, contained an important 
advantage to the government, since the case 
was taken from under the cognisance of the 
ordinary courts of justice, and fntrosted ta 
commissioners named fbr the special ocmt*' 
sion, who must, of course, be chosen firom 
men friendly to government, awake to the 
alarm arising from any attack upon it, and, 
consequently, likely to be somewhat prejn^ 
diced against the parties brought before 
them, as accomplices in such an enterprise; 
On the other hand, the new law, with th^ 
precision required by the English systen^^ 
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was decided and dutinet in settling certain 
forms of pcocediure, which) in Scotland, be* 
ing left to the arbitrary pleasure of the 
judges, gaye them an opportunity of fa* 
Touring or distressing the parties brought 
before them. This was a dangerous lati* 
tude upon political trials, where every man^ 
whatever might be his rank, or general cha- 
racter for impartiality, was led to take a 
strong part on one side or other of the ques- 
tion out of which the criminal interest had 
arisen. 

.Another part of the propoised act was, 
however, a noble boon to Scotland. It 
freed the country for ever from the atrocious 
powers of esamination under torture. This, 
as we have seen,- was currently practised 
during the reigns of Charles II. and his 
brother James ; and it had been put in force, 
though unfrequently, after the Revolution.* 
A greater injustice cannot be imagined, than 
the practice of torture to extort confession, 
although it once made a part of judicial pro* 
Qedure in every country of Europe, and is 
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still resorted to in some eontinental natioiift. 
It is easy to conceive^ that a timtd man, or 
one peculiarly sensible to pain, w91 con£lPi 
crimes of which he is umooeiit, to avoid or 
escape from the infliction of extreme tor- 
tare ; while a villain, of a hardy dispoeitioii 
of mind and body, will endure the werat 
torment that can be imposed on htm, rather 
than avow offences of which he is actaally 
guilty. 

The laws of botfi countries conformed but 
too well in adding to the punighment of high 
treason certain aggravations, trfaieh, while 
they most diJBgust and terrify the homane 
and civiliaMd, tend only to brutaKse the vnl* 
gar and unthinking part of the spectators, 
and to familiuriee them with acts of eritel* 
ty. On this the laws of England were pain- 
fnlly minute. They enjoined that the traitor 
should be cut down from tiie gibbet befove 
Hfe and sensibility to pain were extinguidbed 
-^tbat while half-strangled^ his heart should 
be tora from his breast, and thrown into 
the fiffe-«-4^ I><^y Qpened and embowelled^ 
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andf— -oiniUuif oiber more shamefully sa* 

TageiojunelioDs,*— that hia eorpse should be 

quarteredt and exposed upon bridges and 

City towers, and abandoned to the carrion 

erow and the eagle. Admitting that high 

treason, as it implies the destruction of the 

gOTSmment under whioh we live, is the 

highest of all possible crimes, still the for* 

feitnre of life, which it does, and ought t# 

infer, is the highest punishment which om: 

ssortal state affords* All the butchery^ 

therefore^ which the former laws of Engu 

land prescribed, only disgusts or hardens 

the heart of the spectator ; while the ^pa- 

vatuB of terror seldom affscts the criminal, 

who has been generally led to commit the 

crime by some strong enthusiastic feelings 

eMier implanted in him by education, or 

caught up from sympathy with others ; and 

which, as it leads him to hazard life itself, 

is not subdued or daunted by the additional 

or protracted tortures, which can be added 

to the manner in which death is inflicted. 

Another penalty annexed to the crime of 
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high treagoiiy'was the forfeiture of the ei- 
tales of the crimiDal to the crown, to th^ 
dinnheriting of. his ehiidrea, or naioral 
heirs. There is something in this diffienk 
to reconcile to moral feeling, since it mayt 
in some degree, he termed visiting the 
crimes of the parents upon the children* 
It majr be also alleged, that it is hard to for^ 
feit and take away from the lawful line of 
Succession property which may have been 
acquired by the talents and industry of the 
criminal's forefathers, or, perhaps, by their 
meritorious services to the state. But, on 
the other hand, it must be considered, that 
there is something not unappropriate in the 
punishment of reducing to poverty the fa*> 
mily of him, who, by his attack on the states 
might have wrought the ruin of thousands 
of families. Nor is it less to be admitted, 
that this branch of the punishment has a 
quality always desirable — ^namely, a strong 
tendency to deter men from the crime* 
High treason is usually the offence of men 
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•f xaak and wealth ; at least sucb^ being tba 
biikra in eiidl war, are aeualljr selected 
finr {NMiidimeiit. It is natural that sdeh 
|Mson0y howerer willingly they may yen- 
tme their own persons^ should be ftpt to 
hesitate when the enterprise involves all the 
fortanei of their honse^ Hame, ranki find 
other adrantages, wbich^ haying receiyed 
(Mrhaps from a long train of aneestors, they 
aM'aatitifaUy and laudably desirous to tr&ns« 
mit to their posterity. 

The proposal for extending the treason 
law of England into Nordt Britain^ was in- 
tfoduced under the title of a bill for fur- 
ther completiug and perfecting the Union. 
Many of the Scottish members alleged on 
the contrary, that the proposed enactments 
were rather a yiolation of the national trea- 
ty, since the bill was directly calculated to 
encroach on the powers of the Court of Jus- 
ticiary, which had been guaranteed by the 
Union. This objection was lessened at least 
by an amendment on the biU, which decla- 
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red, that' three of tbe Judges of Jasticiary 
(so the Criminal Court of Scotland is term- 
ed) should be always included in any Com« 
mission of Oyer and Terminer. — The bill 
passed into a statute, and has been e^er siaoe 
the law of the land. 

Thiis was the Union completed. We shall 
next endeavour to show, in the phrase of 
mechanics, how this new machine worlced ; 
or, in other words, how this great alteration 
on the internal Constitution of Great Bri- 
tain aiiswered the expectations of those by 
"whom the changes were introduced* 
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CHAP. III. 

iJhataeUfn of the Leading Men in Scotland — the 

' Dukes of HamiUon and Argyle^ and the Earl 

€f Mar-^BeoqOhn of the Scottish Members in 

\ ParUameni — Differences bUween the Scottish 

. . Peers and Commoners — JReconciliaiion between 

them in consequence of the Discussion of the 

Questiony whether Scottish Peers ^ on being erea* 

ted Peers of Great Britain^ had a right to sit 

in the House of Lords — Debate on the Ques- 

tion, whether the Malt Tax ought to be eoctended 

to Scotland — Motion for the Abolition of the 

Union — negatived by a Majority of only Four 

— Ferment occasioned by the Publication of 

Swifts Pamphlet on " Ifie PiMic Spirit of 

the WhigsT 

In order to give you a diatiiict idea of the 
situation in which Great Britain was placed 
at this eventful period, I shall first sketch 
the character of three or four of the princi- 
pul persons of Scotland whose iuflueuce 
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had most effect in producing the coarse of 
events which followed. I shall then explain 
the course pursued by the Scottish repre^ 
sentatives in the national Parliament ; anil 
these preliminaries being discussed^ I sbal^l^ 
thirdly, endeavour to trac« the general mea* 
flures of Britain respiting her foreign relai^ 
tions, and to esxplain the effect ^Hiioh these 
produced upon the public tranquillity of the 
United Kingdom. 

The Duke of Hamilton you are already 
somewhat acquainted with, asadistinguish^ 
ed character during the last Parliament of 
Scotland, when he headed the opposition 
to the treaty of Union ; and also during 
the plot for invading Scotland and resto* 
ring the Stewart family, when he seems 
to have been regarded as the leader of the 
Lowland Jacobites, those of the Highlands 
rather inclining to the Duke of Athole. 
He was th<$ peer of the highest rank in 
Scotland^ aad nearly connected with the 
royal family; which made some aecuse him 
of looking towards the crowsy a felly of 
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WbkSi hk aeknowledged good seiiM niighi 
be rilowed to acquit him. He waa hand- 
flome in person, courtly and amiable in man* 
nere, generally popular with all elaneS} and 
the natnral head of the gentry of Lanark* 
shiroy many of whom are descended from 
his own family. Through the influence of 
his mother, the Dudiessi he had always 
priserved a strong interest among the Hill* 
men, or Cameronians, who had since the 
Revolution shown themselves in arms more 
than onee ; and, in case of a civil war or 
iiftvBsion, must have been of material avail. 
With all these advantages of birth, cha- 
racter^ and influence, the Duke of Hamil- 
ton had a defect which prevented his at* 
taiaing eminence as a political leadw. He 
possessed personal valour, as he showed 
in bis last and tragic scene, but he was 
destitute of political courage and decision* 
Dangws which he had braved at a dis* 
tance, appalled him when they approached 
near ; he was apt to disappoint his friends, 
as the horse who baulks the leap to which 
he has come gallantly up» endangers, or per- 
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Imps alicgether uHaeatoy his rider. Evea 
itith tbin defect, Haibilton waa beloved au4 
esteemed by Lockbart, and otber leaders of 
t^e Tory party^ wbo appear rather to have 
ridgrettdd bis unsteadiness as a weaknesHf 
than doildemned it as a fault. 

The next Scottish nobleman^ whose tof 
leiits made him pre*eminent on the sceli^ 
during this eventful period, was John, Duism 
of Argyle, a person whose greatness did not 
consist in the accidents of rank, inflaence^ 
and fortune, though possessed of all these in 
the highest order which his country per- 
mitted, since his talents were such as must 
Imve forced him into distinction and emir 
lience, in what humble state soever he might 
have been born. This great man was heir 
of the iancien t house of Argyle, which makes 
sodistinguished a figure in Scottish history, 
and whose name occurs so often in the foral«> 
er volumes of these Tales. The Duke of 
whom we now speak was the great-grand^ 
son of the Marquis of Aif^yle who was be* 
beaded after the Restoration^ and grandson 
of the earl who suffered the same fate undet 
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James 11. The family liad been reduced to 
very narrow circumstaneeg, by those re- 
peated acts of persecution. 

The house of Argyle was indemnified at 
the Revolution, when the father of Duke 
John was restored to his paternal property^ 
and in comp^isation £ar the injuries and in^ 
justice sustained by his father and grandfa* 
ther, was raised to the rank of Duke. A 
remarkable circumstance which befell Duke 
John in his infancy, would, by the pagans, 
have been supposed to augur, that he was 
under the special care of Providence, and 
reserved for some great purposes. About 
the time (tradition says on the very day, 
SOth June, 1685,) that his grandfather, the 
Earl Archibald, was about to be executed, 
the heir of the family, then about seven years 
old, fell from a window of the ancient tower 
of Lethington, near Haddington, the resi* 
denoe at that time of his grandmother, the 
Duchess of Lauderdale. The height is sa 
great, that the child escaping unhurt, might 
be accounted a kind of miracle. 

Having entered early on a military lifo^ 
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to which his family had been long partial, 
he distinguished himself at the siege of Key- 
serswart, under the eye of Kiog William.^ 
Showing a rare capacity for business, he 
was appointed Lord High Commissioner 
to the Scottish Parliament in 1705, on> 
which occasion he managed so well, as to 
set on foot the treaty of Union, by carry- 
ing through the Act for the appointment of 
Commissioners, to adjust that great nation- 
al measure* The Duke, therefore, laid the. 
first stone of an edifice, which, though car« 
ried on upon an erroneous and narrow sys- 
tem, was, nevertheless, ultimately calcula- 
ted to be, and did in fact prove, the basis 
of universal prosperity to the United King- 
doms. In the last Scottish Parliament, his 
powerful eloquence was a principal means 
of supporting that great treaty. Argyle*s 
name does not appear in any list of the 
sharers of the equivalent money ; and his 
dountrymen, amid the unpopularity which 
attached to the measure, distinguished him 
as having favoured it from real principle. 
Indeed, it is an honourable part of this 
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grea^ man's chnractery that) though bent on 
the restoration of the fortunes of his family, 
sorely abridged by the mischances of his 
grandfiither and great grandfather, and by 
the extravagances of his father, he had too- 
tnuch sense and too much honour ever to 
stoop to any indirect mode of gaining per- 
sbnal advantage, and was able, in a venal 
age, to set all imputations of corruption at 
defiance; whereas the statesman who is once 
detected bartering his opinions for lucre, is 
like a woman who has lost her reputation, 
and can never afterwards r^ain the pub« 
lie trust and good opinion which he has for- 
feited. Argyle was rewarded, however, by 
being created an English Peer, by the titlo 
of Earl of Greenwich, and Baron Chatham. 

Argyle, after the Union was carried, re-*^ 
turned to the army, and served under Marl- 
borough with distinguished reputation, of 
which it was thought that great general even 
condescended to be jealous. At least it. is 
certain that there was no cordiality between 
them, it being understood that when there 
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ibe Piik9 pineated g«p^Ta][ fpr lif^, in sjgi^ 
of ikfi C^mm'^ l^^iKW^ ^ ^9 f^wfamry^ 
Al^fyto Pfbrftdf if iq^ W ^l^mpl^ pbp^^d ip 
mfiifh to lOAfai M4iibpri>iigh pnuno^er eye?^ 
in i)ie misi^ <tf tlie id(?budw9 si^rwy w}mk 

VRB » ntfi^Aj mA imiom pAenA of Harlejr 
and Bolingi)rob0) wbo W0re iiien bej^nniog 
Aeir Torjr administration? To recompepsa 
^B yalaaUa support, he was named by the 
Tory ministry ponunand^-ia-dUef in Spain^ 
and assorad of all tba snpplil^ iil troops and 
money wluoh might enaUA him to carry on 
tiia war with /snecess in Jthat Idngdom, .where 
the Tories had all along innsted it should 
be maintained. With tids plist^pf A^gyle 
accepted the app<Nntment» in the ambitious 
hopeof acqoiringthat military renown which 
he principaHy coTeted. 

But the Duke's nmrtification was extreme 
in finding) on his arrival in Spain, the British 
army in a atate too wretched to undertake 
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iXiy enterprise of mtdnitol^ and iiideed unfit 
eyen to defeoti it» jk)8itioii)^. the BAttA 
ndiailBterg broke ibe vtarH the^ had pledged 
for Mi^ support, tihA sent blm neither money, 
eiipp1ief,no^ reinforeetneuts; so tbat iii^tead 
of riTalliiig' MtfrlboroUgb,^ as had been bts 
l(tnbifion,in eonquefibg territories and gain* 
lug bkttles, Argyle sslw liinkSelf ifedaced t6 
tiie mdancholy n^eesdit^ of i^etiring to Mi& 
ikiftea, to saiv^ the T^eck of the ktiAy. Thi 
f efasbii giYto by the niSniisters for ^s bteaclk 
of faitb Vifas, thait having deteiniin^d on that 
accommodation with France whi6h t^a^s af* 
ferwafds termed the peab^ of tJtrecht, they 
did not' desire tq' prosecute the wai^ with 
vigouf* eHhei^ in Spain of any other qoarteK 
Argyle fell sick with mbf fified pridd and 
resentihent He struggled for fife in a 
violent fever, and returned to Briton with 
vindi(;tlve intentions towards the ministers^ 
who had, he thou^t, disappointed him, by 
their br^ch of pronidse, 6f an ample harvest 
of glof y. 
On hU retnirn fti England, the ministers. 
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Harley, now Earl of Oxford, and the Lord 
Bolingbroke, endeavoured to soothe the 
Duke's resentment by appointing him com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, and governor 
of the Castle of Edinburgh; but notwith- 
standing, he remained a bitter and danger- 
ous opponent of their administration, formi- 
dable by his high talents, both tsivil and mi- 
litary, his ready eloquen'ipe, and the fearless 
energy with which he spoke and acted. Such 
wafit the distinguished John Duke of Argyle, 
whom we shall often have to mention in 
these pages. 

. John, eleventh Earl of Mar, of the name 
of Erskine, was also a remarkable person at 
this period. He was a man of quick parts 
and prompt eloquence, an adept in state in- 
trigues, and a successful courtier. . His pa- 
ternal estate had been greatly embarrassed 
by the mismanagement of his father, but in a 
great measure redeemed by his own prudent 
economy. He obtiuned the command of a re- 
giment of foot, but though we are about to 
see him at the head of an army^ it does not 



ftpp^at fliat Mar had given big iiliiid to m^i^ 
tary affiasrs, or acquired experience by gfoin^ 
on a^ctual seifriee. Hiir Iht&er had been li 
Wb%9 and professed Revotation prindplei^ 
Md l&e pretexit Eafl eiite^d' Ufb bearing 
the i^me oolonrs. Be brought forward in 
tKe PitrHariiettt of St^tland the proposied tdit 
the treaty of Union, and Tras mat of Am 
Scotch commission^ers for setftlingthe pt*e^ 
litninary artieles. Beihg eecifetary of stiite 
for Scotland during the laist' Scottish Pallia* 
ntent, he suppbrted thb trtety' both i^th 
eloquence and' address* Mar dbes not ap^ 
pear amongst those who received' any por- 
tion of the equitakhts ; but ai^ he loit h& 
secretaryship by the tJnion, he was' creil^ 
tiid keeper of the idgnet, with^ a peiision^ 
dnd' was adinitted' into the Einglii^h Privy 
Council; Upon thd c61ebrkted changebf tile 
administration in 1710, the Earl of Mar^l^etL 
one of the' fifteen pefers who represented' the 
nobility of 'Scdtland^ pass^d'over'to the new 
ininisters, and was created onei of the BH- 
tidh stidtetari^r of state. In thU capacity 
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he was much employed in the affiurs of 
Scotland, and in managing sach matters as 
they hjad to; do in the Highlands. His large 
estate^upon the river Dee in Aberdeenshire^ 
called the forest of Braemar, placed him at 
the head of a considerable Highland follow* 
ing of his own, which rendered it more easy 
for him, as dispenser of the bounties of go<- 
vernmenty to establish an interest among 
the chiefs, which ultimately had fatal con- 
sequences to them and to himself. 
.' Such were the three principal Scottish 
nobles on whom the affairs of Scotland, at 
that uncertain period, very much depended. 
We are next to give some account of the 
manner in which the forty-five members, 
whom the Union had settled to be the. pro- 
portion indulged to Scotland as her share of 
the legislature, were received in the English 
senate. 

And here it must be noticed, that al- 
though individually the Scottish members 
were cordially received in London, and in 
society saw or felt no prejudice whatever 
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existing against them on account of their 
birth-place, and though there was no dis- 
like exhibited against them indiyidaallyt yet 
they were soon made sensible that their prer 
sence in the senate, was as unacceptable to 
the English members^ as the arrival of a 
body of strange rams in a pasture, where a 
flock of the same animals have been feeding 
for some time. The contentions between 
those who are in possession and the new, 
comers, are in that case carried to a great 
height, and occasion much noise and many 
encounters; and for a long time the smaller 
band of strangers are observed to herd to- 
gether, and to avoid intermingling with the 
original possessors, nor, if they attempt to 
do so, are they cordially received. 

This same species of discord was visible 
between the great bodyof the EnglishHouse 
of Commons and the handful of Scottish 
members introduced among them by the 
Union. It was so much the case, that the 
national prejudices of English and Scots 
pitted again st each others even in ter fered with 



antlf o^rcaine the political dUbr^ne^ft^- by 
irhich the conduct and votes of tho rcprcfi^i!*-' 
tstiyes^f both nations wooldlifttebtfieii OChi^-^ 
wise regulated. Ilie Scottiiih members^ fbi' 

tfxatnple^found themsieltesiit^ectcMv th^ttot^ 
ed, and overbonie by nunibm*s; on Many od^ 
<^on8 where they conceiTe^&e itnmediate 
interests of theii" <$ountry wei*e cmiceHietf^^ 
and where theytbdught that, in cbrurtesyan^ 
cofflfmon fairness, they, as" the pecHiliar i*i^ 
presentativeff of Scotland, ought to hvt^e 
be^n* allowed soihelMng niof*e thta theilf 
small prbportion of fivts-arid-fbrty rotes). 
The opinion even Of a single memb^^ of 
parliament is lisfened to with sOnie defer^ 
euce, when the matter discussed iiitimat^Iy 
concerns the shire or biirgh^wliich hd I'e- 
presents, because he obtains credit for ha- 
ving made himsdf more mastek^ of the caso 
than others Who are less'intet^estbd. And 
it was surely natural for^ the Sfebts to daiM 
similar deference when speaMiig' in behalf 
of a wholis kingdom, n^bose wants and wHosid 
advantages could htf kiiowh tb^ lioiie in' the 
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house ta thoroiigUy as to themielyefl. Bat 
they were far from escperiencing the cour- 
tesy which they expected. It was express- 
ly refused to them in the following instan- 
ces. 

1. The alteration of the law of high trea- 
SOU) already mentioned, was a subject of dis- 
cord. The Scottish members were sufficient- 
ly desirous that their law, in this particu- 
lar, should be modelled anew, by selecting 
the best parts of the system of both conn- 
tries, and this would certainly have been 
the most equitable course. But the English 
law, in this particular, was imposed on Scot- 
land with little exception or modification. 

2. Another strugglefor nationaladvantage 
occurred respecting the drawbacks of duty 
allowed upon fish cured in Scotland. This 
advantage the Scottish merchants had aright 
to by the letter of the treaty, which expressly 
declared, that there should be a free com- 
munication of trade and commercial privi- 
leges between the kingdoms, so that the 
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Sodttisk as well as llleEtiglifih mef ^liittit wini 
entitled to these chmrbackflf. tcf tldii th^ 
English answevedy tfairt; ib^ saU with whielif 
th« Scottish fish Wetcf enred bef6re^ the ViAbti,^ 
had not paid the high English duty, aflfft 
that to ^ant dDrsh^hiitcks npon* goods' so pre* 
pared, ^^ald h^ to retttm to th^' Si^ottMr' 
trader stois whiob he had neref lidf ane^/ 
There ti^as sbmereiBSOiiy no donbt, in tkdob^' 
Jectlon; but in so great a franS2U;fion[as the^ 
Union 6f iw6 kin^ddtns, there nkust AaVe^ 
dcctti*r6d eireoHiistanbeswhich, for otil$ caiisd^ 
or tfttotWy'nmst nee^^flliiaiily (iretffio' dot M.'^ 
vantiage to individnals of the" (mi cotmtry^' 
or the other ; and it siiemed nti^atcious^ in 
the wealthy kin^gdoin of England to ^ige 
to the poorer people 6f Scotlatkd' salting 
a benefit attendant on so important a' into- 
sure. The English ParHament did ac^ 
cordingly at last agree to this dra#baek;' 
but the action lost itiit grace froin thb ob^' 
Tioas unwillingness' with which the adViiit«^' 
tage VTBS conceded, ati(c^ a» freqiiently hap^' 
pen% the {^ving up the point in question 
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^ ^ 4l^c^pipii» 9^)^ if^ had /qAownmed. 

The debAl^ W A^ fifiwral qufl^pnfi we )M»v^ 

|wt QQtlmii «U aiQeprrad ^ the «q«fnonp of 

UiMm wm awiptete4* 

]a 1710, Qne^u Anne) beaming wear|r of 
b#r Whig mmaUmt a« I wiU teU yoa mere at 
Imgtbi tM^ an oppertoDity to dismise theiDf 
uft^n finding the y^ce of the coimtry un* 
favourable to them^ in the fodiih a£Ur of 
SaehoYfuel ; and^ aa is the usual eourae 
in aueh eaaesy die dia^cdyed the Parliament 
in vhich the adminiatration had a majority, 
and aaaemhled a new one. 

The Tory ministEy, like all'miniatera en- 
taxing on o^ce, endeavoured, by civility or 
promises, to gain the support of every de« 
scription of men ; and the Scottish members, 
who, aftf^r all, made up forty-five votes, 
were not altogether neglected. The new 
ministry boasted to the representativea of 
North Pritain, that the preaient Parliament 
emsisted chiefly of ind^ndent country 
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gentiiemeiif who would do impartial justice 
to all parts of Britain, and that Scotland 
should have nothing to complain of. 

An opportunity speedily occurred of pro- 
ying the sincerity of these promises. It 
must first be remarked, that the opposition 
made to the measures of Government had 
hitherto been almost entirely on the side of 
the Scottish members in the Lower House, 
who had pursued the policy of threatening 
to leave the administration in a minority in 
trying questions, by passing in a body to the 
opposition ; a line of political tactics which 
will always give to a small but united band a 
certain weight in the House. of Commons, 
where nicely balanced questions frequentiy 
occur, and forty-five votes may turn the 
scale one way or other. By this policy the 
Scottish commoners had sometimes pro* 
duced a favourable issue on points in 
which their country was concerned. But 
such was not tiie practice of the Irepresen- 
tatives of the peerage, who, having some 
of them high rank, with but smaHfortunes 
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snstam it, were for a time tolerably tract* 
idde^ Yotiiig regularly along with the mi* 
niiters in power. A queition, however, 
aroeo of which we shall speak presently} 
concerning the privileges of their own order, 
which disturbed this interested and self* 
seeking course of policy. 

Another reason for the lukewarmness of 
the Scottish Peers was, that the commoners 
of Scodand had been active ontwooccasions, 
in which they had interposed barriers against 
the exorbitant power of the aristocracy. The 
first was, an enactment passed rendering the 
eldest sons of Scottish peers incapable of 
sitting as members in the House of Com* 
mons. This incapacity was imposed, be- 
cause, l)eing of the same rank or status as 
the nolnlity, it was considered that the 
eldest soils of the nobles were, like their 
fathers, « virtually represented by the sixteen 
Scottisli Peers sent to the Upper House. 
The second regulation displeasing to the 
Peerage was that which rendered illegal 
the votes of such electors in Scotland, as, 
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not hmg §mmu4 in ibm /ojm kiglMk ot 

the ^oalUEmliop ;afic%fmfy hj 1##, had 4jh9 

ludi 4 }]ttalifig »tioii (^ Ahe oeciisMiy MioanA» 
ffUch di^ bound iJiemvelTes to iMtons to 
the pmrfloi^ by whom it was lent, for th« 
purpose of votiDg ajt ^deetione. The effect 
of thie law wae to destroy an indirect mode 
by which the peers bad attooipted to inter* 
ftre in die electi<m of the commoners. Vac 
before this provision, although a peercoaU 
not himself appear or vote &r the election 
of q, commoner, he might, by cutting hie 
crown-holding into quaMcatione of the 
necessary amount, and distribntiBg diem 
among copfidential perspns, place so many 
fictitious voters on the roll, as might eaU 
vote those reid proprietors, in whom the 
constitution vested tiie right of dection* 
These two laws show that the Scottish 
members of the House of Commons were 
alive to the value of their constitutional 
rights, and the danger to theiif freedom ' 
from the interference of the peers in elee« 



tiom to AdLower KonHe. These dilfe^eiieeii' 
6eclttio&ed iome ceidnefiB^ between the Sbt- 
teeiif Peen and Ihe Scettlelk Membon of 
PtfrSacnlenC) and pfeyented fot a titie a e<^' 
opetatnon between t&eiik ii^ ea»ei^ where the' 
intereafte of their eonimon eoimtry seemed to 
iMqtilrelt. The" following ineidenty to whicl^ 
I have- already alliidedy pnt an end to* this* 
eoldneit.' 

Queen Anne^ in ilii6 cottrse of W a!dmi- 
nifttrattOtfy had beg^n to i^ithdraw her faw 
▼Otii^fl frotft the'Whigfd sbid dohfer them np- 
6n the Tories, ef em tipOn stoh ai^ wi^re sup-' 
]^sed Uy ItAy^ embhieed the Jacobite in- 
ieresi Among these, tlie Ddke of Hamil- 
ton being conspicuous, he was, in addition 
to hiflr other titles, created a peer of Great 
Britain^ b^ the tide of the Duke of Brandon. 
A similar exertion of the' Queen's prero- 
geftive &^d dJready been itiade in the cftse 
6f the Duke of Queensberry, who liad beeii 
eklled' to the British peerage, by the title of 
Duke 6f Dbf dr; But liotwithsttoding this 
pi^ecedeiit, there*^ tirtti' Violetit opposition to 
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the Pake of Hamilton takiog fais seat q« a 
British peer. It was said no Scottish nohle 
could sit in that HoQse by any other tide 
than as one of the sixteen Peers» to which 
number the peerage of that kingdom had 
been restricted as an adequate representa- 
tion; and the opposition pretended to see 
great danger in opening any other; way to 
their getting into the Upper House, even 
through the grant of the Sovereign, than 
the election of their own number. The 
fallacy of this reasoning is obvious, seeing 
it was allowed on all hands that the Queen 
could have made any Scotsman a British 
peer, providing he was not a peer in his own 
country. Thus the Scottish peerage were like- 
ly to be placed in a very awkward situation. 
They were peers already, as far as the ques- 
tion of all personal privileges went; but be- 
cause they were such, it was argued that they 
were not capable of holding the additional 
privilege of sitting as legislators, which it 
was admitted the Queen couldconfer, with all 
other immunities, upon any Scottish com* 
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moaer; 'fhtir esM \fa8> that of the bfkt^ ill 
the fable) who m» rejeclMi both hf IMm 
and^ mice, becimfle she had some alliance 
with each of them. A Scottish peer, not be^ 
ki^ one of the elected fifteen, cofnld not^be 
a legiriatoF in hie own country, ibr ih# 
Scottish Plurliament^ was abolished ; and ao* 
oorc&ig to' lliis- dootrine, he had become^* 
for no reanen* that can be cdnjectored^ in- 
capable of being called tb the British Hoase 
of Pe^s, to which the King conld sum*^ 
men by his will any one save himself and* 
his co-peers of Scotland. Nevertheless, the* 
Honse of Peers, after a long debate, and by 
a narrowmajority, decided, that no Scottish 
peer being created a peer of Great Aitain^ 
since the Unions had a right to sit in thal^ 
honse. The Scottish peers, highly offeud^tf 
at the diecision^ drew up aremonstranceto^ 
the Queen, in which- they complained of it 
as an infringement of the Union^ and'd 
mark df cBsgrace put upon the whole peer* 
tige of Seodand: The rteolutiion df the 

IT* 
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House of Peers was afterwards altered, and 
many of the Scottish nobility have, at va- 
rious periods, be.en created peers of Great 
Britain. 

But during the time while it remained 
binding, it produced a considerable change 
in the temper of the Scottish peers, and 
broaght them to form a closer union among 
themselves and with the commons. In« 
fluenced by these feelings of resentment,, 
and by the energy of the Duke of Ar^le,. 
they bestirred themselves to resist the*ex« 
tension of the malt tax to Scotland. 

This tax which the Scots dreaded p^u-^ 
liarly, because it imposed upon their malt 
a duty equal to that levied in England, had 
been specially canvassed in the course of the 
treaty of Union ; and it had finally been> 
9greed that Scotland should not pay the 
tax during the continuance of the wan In 
point of strict right, the Scots had little 
to say, excepting that the peace with Spain 
was not. yet proclaimed, which might have 
enabled them to claim. a delay^ but not ati 
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exemption from the impoeition. In point 
of equity 9 there was more to be pleaded. The 
barley grownin Scotlandi being rused on an 
inferior loil, is not, at least was not at the 
time of the Union, worth more than one-*third 
or one*half of the intrinsic value of that 
raised on the fertile soil, and under the fine 
olimate, of England. If, therefore, the same 
duty was to be laid on the same quantity as 
in South Britain, the poorer country would 
be taxed in a double or triple proportion 
to that which was better able to bear the 
burden. Two Scottish peers, the Duke 
of Argyle, and the Earl of Mar, and two 
dommoners, Cockburn, younger of Orn^is- 
ton, and Lockhart of Carnwath, a Whig 
and Tory of each house, were deputed to 
wait upon Queen Anne, and represent the 
dangerous discontents which the imposition 
of a tax so unequal as that upon malt was 
likely to occasion in so poor a country as 
Scotland. This was stated to her Majesty 
personally, who returned the answer mi- 
nisters had put into her mouth--*'** She was 



8orr^," i»lie 8i»ii, ^ tlmt Mer people* of Snofi^* 
hnA thovLght they had reMon* to eomplmn^;^ 
but she thought thef drove their reBentmeiif ^ 
too far, and unshed they troidd not repeat' 
it/' 

The wdr, however, hebig ended by the^ 
peace of Utrechti the English proposed to" 
extend the obnolions taa: to Scotland. The! 
debates in both Houses became' very ani-' 
mated* The English testified some con^ 
tempt for the poverty^ of Scotland, while' 
the Scottish members, on the other hand, 
retorted fiercely, that the English took ad^- 
vantage of their great majority of numbers' 
and privilege of place, to say more than j man' 
to man, they would dkre to answer. The 
Scottish peers in the Upper House maintain-^ 
ed the cause of the country with equal vehe^ 
mence. But the issue was, the dnty Wasim«' 
posed^ with a secret assurance on the part of 
ministers that it was not to be exacted. Tfais^ 
last indulgence was what Scotland^ strictly* 
speaking, war not entitled to look ibr, since' 
her own Estates Had previonsliyebneed^'tiie' 
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quMtion ; and they . had no right to expect 
from the British Parliament a boon, which 
their owU} while making the bargain, had ne- 
glected to stipulate. But they felt they had 
been treated with haughtiness and want of 
courtesy in the course of the debate ; and so 
greatwas their resentment, that in a general 
meeting of the forty-five Scottish members, 
they came to the resolution to move for the 
dissolution of the Union, as an experiment 
which had failed in the good effects it was 
expected to produce— which resolution was 
also adopted by the Scottish peers. It was 
supported by Scottish members of all parties, 
Whigs and Revolutionists, as well as Tories 
and Jacobites ; and as all the English Whigs 
who, beiog in office, were so eager for the 
establishment of the Union, were now, when 
in opposition, as eager for its dissolution, 
its defence rested with the English Tories, 
by whom it had been originally opposed at 
every stage of its progress. This important 
treaty, which involved so much of national 
happiness, stood in danger of sharing the 
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hit ef a yonog; ttxAMr^i tx^ 4oWli by m 
igneraitt gatdwef , b^^ftBcfe it bcttts lid frtfit 
hi tire seasoii after H iia« been J)llttted* ' 
Tbe iao^tt fbf tfie ^ii^ltttiott of ibi 
tJnioii tras brotrg'Itt for vmtcl in ih^ Havm «f 
Lords by Lord Findktitf aikd SeafieM^tlM 
very Lord Fmdhter attd Seafidd, wbiy,- hfiag 
Chan«dtIor of tber Scottibh PatlktiMt l^ 
wMcb fbe tr^ty wa^ adjixst^, i^ed .Hie 
last adjofXmtDBtki of bk 6oniitr/i^i'opreiE«^#< 
tativefii tdtb the je^tigf olMie^tsteioi],' tbat 
** tiiere t^as an ^d of ax< old tumgJ* HBi 
lordship, with a cofisidefaMo degf oe of e^M-^ 
batrassmetit, arising front fbo reeoIl^eCidtt 
of bis own inconsistency, hsld tbd aisti^SEn^ 
to move tbat tbis ** 6i^ «ong" sbotrM bii 
resumed) and tbe Union aboHsb^d, on ae^ 
isount of tbe tattt foUowbgf alleged ^e^ 
vances :— 1 . The abolition of thfe Privy Coutt^ 
eil of Scotland ; 2. the introduction of tbd 
English law of fligbTroa»on J' Sf. Tbeinci- 
fiiacity of Scottish p6^n to he c^lledf to l^ar^ 
iiament as p^ers of Bfitain i 4 f bo htipchi 
ftition of ih^ malt ftti. ^oind^ of (biM h'i^ 
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ter^B pvopcpAmf If TI10 Abolition of tbe 
Pdvy Cowidl WM a boon riitbor tlum » grie* 
TMflotofieotbuid|Wbi<dithat^ppyaiiiTebody 
had ral|»d mtb a rod of iron. S» The £lng'« 
liih ircasoB law was probably more levere 
in soBie partieiilara than that of Scotland, 
bnt it bad the undeniable advantage of 8a-» 
penmr oartainty and [^eeision. 3, The in«» 
oapacity of the Scottish peere was indeed 
an encroachment upon their privilegee, but 
it was capable of bang reversed, and has 
been reversed accordingly, without the ne* 
eessity of destroying the Union. 4» If the 
malt tax was a grievance, it was one which 
Ae Scottish commissionersi and his lord« 
ship amongst others, had under their view 
during the progress of the treaty, and to 
which they had formally subjected their 
country, and were not, therefore, entitled 
to complain, as if something new or un» 
expedited bad happened, when the English 
availed themselves of a stipulation to which 
tiiey themselves had oraisented. 
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The Duke of Ai^le supported the mo- 
tion for abrogatiog die Union, with far 
more energy thati had been displayed by 
Lord Findlater. He declared, that when 
he advocated the treaty of Union, it was 
for the sole reason that he saw no other 
mode of securing the Protestant succession 
to the throne ; he had changed his mind on 
that subject, and thought other remedies as 
capable of securing that great point. On 
the insults and injuries which had been un* 
sparingly flung upon Scotland and Scots- 
men, he spoke like a high-minded and high- 
spirited man ; and to those who had hinted 
reproaches against him, as having deserted 
his party, he replied, that he scorned the im- 
putations they threw out, as much as he de^. 
spised their understanding. 

This bold orator came nearest to speaking 
out the real cause of the universal discontent 
of the Scottish members, which was less the 
pressure of any actual grievance, than the 
sense of the habitually insulting and inju-. 
rious manner ip which they were treated 



fTHi viriCN|r» 9^ 

hf tli0 BttgUsli iiiMib«i% M if the t*pr«« 
•wtetirM ef iom« inforiiir and «il)|f]gatod 
|mytiiio«« Qui penoml fiBi«iitiiient> or of* 
fended wtimial pride^ however powerfnli 
ought not to hare been admitted a* reasons 
for altering a national enactment, which had 
been deliberately and seriously entered into; 
for the welfare of posterity is not to be sa* 
erificed to the vindiptive feelings of the pre* 
sent generation. 

The debate on Lord Hndlater's motion 
was very animated, and it was wonderful 
to see the energy with which the Tories 
defended that Union which they had oppo« 
sed in every stage, while the Whigs, equally 
inconsistent, attempted to pull down the 
fabric which their own hands had been so 
active in rearing. The former, indeed, could 
plead,. that, though they had not desired 
to have a treaty of Union, yet, such having 
been once made, and the ancient constitu- 
tions of both countries altered and accom- 
modated to it, there was no inconsistency 
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in their being more willing it should re« 
m^n/ than that the principles of the con* 
Btitution should be^ rendered the subjeet of 
such frequent changes and tamperings. The 
inconsistency of the Whigs hardly admits 
of equal apology. 

*The division upon the question was so 
dose; that it was rejected by a majority of 
fofUT only; so nearly had that important 
treaty received its death-blow within six 
years after it was entered into. 

Shortly after this hairbreadth escape, for 
such we may surely term it, another cir» 
cumstanoe occurred, tending strongly to 
show with what SMisitive jealousy the Scots 
^^ of that day regarded any reflections on their 
country. The two great parties of Whig 
* ^nd Tory, the former forming the Opposi- 
' tion, and the latter the Ministerial party, be- 
sides their regular, war in the House of 
Commons, had mmntained a skirmishiug 
warfare of pamphlets and lampoons, many 
of them written by persons of distinguish- 
ed talent. 
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. Of these, the celehrated Sir Richard 
Steele wrote a tract, called the Crisifi, which 
was widely circulated by the Whigs. The 
still more able Jonathan Swift, th« ii^ti- 
mate friend and advocate Qf the existing 
ministers, published (but anonymously) a 
reply, entitled <^ The Public Spirit. of the 
Whigs set forth, in their encouragement of 
the author of the Crisis." It was a sarcas- 
tic, political lampoon i^ainst the Whigs and 
their champipn, interspersed with bitter re- 
flections upon the Duke of Argyle and his 
country. 

In this composition, the author gives 
rein to his prejudices against the Scottish 
nation. He grudged that Scotland should 
have been admitted into commercial privi- 
leges, by means of this Union, from which 
Ireland was excluded. The natural mode 
of redressing this inequality, was certainly 
to put all the three nations on a similar 
footing. But as nothing of this kind seem- 
ed at that time practicable. Swift accused 
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the Scots of siffaetatio]], in pretendiiigf to 
quarrel with the terms of a treaty whidk wa# 
BO muoh in their favour, and sapposes^ that 
while earrying on a debate, under pretence 
of abrogating the Union, they were all tbtf 
while in agony lest they should prove sue* 
ceesfaL Acute observer of men and mo^ 
tires as he was, Swift was bt thia instance 
mistaken. Less sharpHsighted than thia 
celebrated author, and blinded by their own 
exasperated pride, the Scots were desirous 
of wreaking their revenge at the expense of 
a treaty which contained so many latent 
advantages, in the same manner aff an iu^* 
toxicated man vents his rage at the ex- 
pense of valuable famiture o^ important 
papers. In the pamphlet which gave so^ 
much offence. Swift denounced the tJiik^ir 
'* as a project for which there could not 
possibly be assigned the least reason f^ and 
he defied *' any mortal to name one single 
advantage that England could ever expect 
from such a Union." The necessity, he 
justly, but offensively, imputes to the Scots 
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refoiing to settle the Ctown on the line 
of Hanover, when, according to the satir- 
ist, it was thoiugfat ^* highly dangierous to 
leave that part o£ the island, inhabited by 
A poor, fierce, northern people, at liberty 
to put themselves under a different king.'* 
He, censures Grodolphin highly for suffering 
the Act of Security to pass, by which the 
Scots assumed the privilege of universally 
arming themselves. *^ The Union, he al- 
lows, became necessary, because it might 
have cost England a year or two of war to 
reduce the Scots." In this admission, Swift 
pronounces the highest panegyric on the 
treaty, since the one or two years of hos- 
tilities might have only been the recom- 
mencement of that war, which had blaased 
inextinguishably for more than a thousand 
years. 

The Duke of Argyle had been a friend, 
even a patcon, of the satirist, but that was 
when he acted with Oxford and Boling- 
broke, in the earlier part of the administra- 
tion, at which time he gratified at once their 
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party spirit and kfe owtt mSmofify^ \y «fe* 
iAeking the Didke of MbrlboFcmgli^ and de^ 
dining te join m^Ae^rote of 1liank» iso that- 
great general* WhSe Argjrle wais in^ Spat% 
Swift had acMremed a letter t» bun kr tte# 
delicate style of flarf^Hery, of wMch* he* ira»- 
as great a masCep as of ereiy power ef ' sfti-' 
tlrical sarcasm. But when^ the Da&e r^ 
turned to Britain^ emBrttered agaiiisir niiii^ 
fiters by tbeir breach of pronsbe tcr sapply 
him with monejrandF reinforcements, and 
declared himself the Unreleniing' opponent 
of them, their party, and their measurei^ 
Swift, their xntrinate conAdient and partT^^ 
San, espoused their new quarref, and ejt* 
changed the panegyrics of which the Dulre 
had been the object, for poignant satire. 
Of the number of the Scottish nobility^ 
he talks as one of the great evils of* dle^' 
Union, and asks if it were ever reckoned 
as an advantage to a man wUo was about' 
to marry a woman much his injfbribr, ana 
without a groat to her fbrtune, tSat she* 

brought m her train m Aumerditt retinue of 



Fetaiiiers and dqeBdnnli* He is soppondE 
to kavB dated particiillirljr at ibe Duke of 
Argyle, and hie biwther, Lord lelay^ in theee 
words:— i^* I eoald poiat owt sene wiilib 
gttM iStlecs who affected te appear verj vi- 
gormur for dfasRs^ving tb« Union) althon^li' 
tlieiF whole reveane) before that period^ 
wotiM have iH maintained a Welsh joetiee 
of' peace, and have sinee gathered SMre- 
money than ever any Sisoteman whor had 
not travelled eould form an idea of 

These shafts of satire against a body ef 
men so sensitive and vindictive as the Scots 
had lately shown themselves, and directed 
also against a person of the Dnkeof Argyle's 
talents and consequence, were not likdy, as- 
the ministers well knew, to be passed over 
lightly, either by those who felt aggrieved, 
or tfie numerous opposition party j who were- 
sure to avail themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity for prising home a charge against 
Swift, whom all men believed to be the au- 
thor of the tn&ct, and under whose shaftiv 
t&ey had suflR^red both as a party and ae in- 
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dividuals. The ministry- therefore formed, 
a plan to elude an attack, which might have 
been attended with evil consequences to so 
valued and valuable a partisan. . 

They were in the right to have premedi- 
tated a scheme of defence, or rather of eva- 
sion,. for the accusation was taken up in the 
House of Lords by the Earl of Wharton, a 
nobleman of high talent, and not less eager 
in the task, that the satirist had published 
a character of the Earl himself, drawn when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in which he 
was painted in the most detestable colours* 
Wharton made amotion, concluding that the 
honour of the House was concerned in dis- 
covering the villainous author of so falsa 
and sQandalous a libel, that justice might 
be done to the Scottish nation. The Lord 
Treasurer Oxford disclaimed all knowledge 
of the author, and readily concurred in an 
order for taking into custody the publisher, 
and printer of the pamphlet complained of. 
On the next day, the Earl of Mar inform- 
ed the House, that he, as Secretary of 
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Statoy kad niMd a prcMMation in his Ma* 
jesty's name against John Bftrbet. Tkia 
course was intended, and bad the effect^ to 
screen Swift; for, when the printer was Uoh 
self made the ehjeet of a prcMecntlon, he 
eofdd not be used as an eridence against^ 
the author, whom, and not the printer or 
pnbKsher, it was the purpose of the Whige 
to( prosecute. Enraged at being deprited 
of their prey, the House of Peers address* 
ed the Queen, stating the atrocity of the 
libel, and beseeching her Majesty to issue a 
proclamation offering a reward for the dis-^ 
covery of the author. The Duke of Argyle 
and the Scottish Lords, who Would h&rtf 
perhaps acted with a truer sense of dig-^ 
irity, had they passed over such calumnies 
with contempt, pressed their addreser oti 
the Queen by personal remonstrance, and 
a reward of three hundred pounds was of- 
fered for the discovery of the writer. 

Every one knew Swift to be the person 
aimed at as the author of the offensive tract* 
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But he remliined, nevertheless, safe from le« 
gftl detection* 

Thus I ha'^e given you an account of 
some, though not of the whole debates, 
which the Union was, in its operation, the 
means of exciting in the first British Parlia- 
ment. The narrative affords a melancholy 
proof of the errors into which the wisest 
and best statesmen are hurried, Wheu, in- 
stead of considering important public mea- 
sures calmly and dispassionately, they re- 
gard them in the erroneous light in which 
they are presented by personal feeliug and 
party prejudices. Men do not in the latter 
case ask, whether the public will be bene- 
fited or injured by the enactment under con- 
sideration, but whether their own party will 
reap most advantage by defending or oppo- 
sing it, . 
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CHAP. IV. 

Influence of Ae Duchess of Marlborough dver 
Queen Anne — Trial of Doctor Sucheverd — 
Unpopularity of the Whigs^'^^mr Dismissal 
from the Ministry — Accession of Barley and 
the Tory Party to Power — Peace of Utrecht — 
Plan of the Queen for bringing in her Brother^ 
the Chevalier de St George^ as Successor to the 
Throne — Intrigues of Viscount Bolingbroke for 
the same end — Duel between the Duhe ofBamiU 
Urn and Lord Mohun — Mission of Bolingbrohe 
to Paris, 

In my last chapter I detailed to you the 
consequences of the Union, and told you 
how the unfair, unkind, and disparaging re- 
ception which the English afforded to the 
Scottishmembersinthe Houses of Lordsand 
Commons, although treating them in their 
private edacities with every species of kind- 
ness, had very nearly ooec^oned the breach 
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of the treaty. I must now retrace the luane 
p*oand5 to give you a more distinct idea 
how Britain stood in general politics^ in- 
dependent of the frequent and fretful bick- 
eriogs between England and Scotland in the 
British Piffliament. 

King William} as I have already told you, 
died in 1701, little lamented by his subjects, 
for though a ''man of great ability, he was 
too cold and phlegmatic to inspire affection, 
and besides he was a foreigner. In Scotland 
bis memory was little reverenced by any 
party« The Highlanders remembered Glen- 
qoe, the LowUnd^rs could not forget Da- 
rien; the Episcopalians resented the de- 
struction of their hierarchy, the Presbyte- 
rians discovered in his measures something 
of Erastianism, that is, a purpose of subject* 
ing the Chvprch to the State. 

Queen Anne, therefore, succeeded to her 
brotfaer4n«law, to the general satisfacUon of 
her subjects. Her qualities, too, were soeh as 
gained for her al^aehment and esteem. She 
was a good wife, a most affectionate mother^ 



« JrioA miiln0i8» JOi^ t(» fldd to lier diMMsiM 
ittrtiitWia mmkrmaAAitng ant isitibM friend. 
Th0 olyiirt^ of iMr iMMbttM^t an iUs la^ 
tnpnifitr WB9 Lady fDhnrahiU, y^iho had hmn 
%%muL hat ft^atm 6»mA verf f&oAj fcritd. 
Thw yif ^ifiMi jM> liigk««pirited, liaugiitjr, 
and «Mi]0diig^ tha* Mr«n her huabuid, («f- 
^ttrmrdi liM Mldbratod DidGe Af Maviba* 
«oii|^) ihe «OB4«ei»r in ^■o lany iMittlais 
Cra^^stij oane ^off leas Cban lietoriMw ia 
any domafllic dispute wkk Imt. To tUs 
ladft AmBBj fior aeFcnd jKeoM befioM ^r 
mecesiUDn io Abe cioim,liad been aooq^M^m- 
^ Sb A g;Beat aaiwwiiii t» yiM, up her oera 
^^oae. She left tibe hoaee of her &ther 
JSames IL and mingled in 4he Be¥oi«lion 
al; the instaMe <of La^ OharcidU* At her 
aec^idoaQuoen Annavae rather partid to 
Iha ToneB, both firam negarding' their prin- 
oiples as more firroaraUa tto monarchy, and 
^keoaaee, though the lo¥« ^f power, Miperior 
io meet othnr fedkigs, might indooe her 4o 
iakJb poflBegiien of the ihrone, ^wldch 1^ he- 
veditary deeoant oog^^ha^re been Idbat of 
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her father or brother, yet she stiU felt the 
ties of family affection, and was attached ta 
that class of politicians who rqfarded the 
exiled family with compassion, at l^t, if 
not mth &your. All these, Qaeen Anne's 
own natural wishes and predilections, were 
overborne by her defereince to her fitvonr'^ 
ite's disiresi and inimtmL Their intimacy 
had assumed so close and confidential a 
character, that she insisted that her friend 
should lay aside all the distinctions of roy-i- 
alty in addressing her, and they correspond- 
ed together in terms of the utmost equality, 
the sovereign assuming the name of Morley, 
the servant that of Freeman, which Lady 
Churchill, now Countess of Marlboroi^h, 
chose as expressive of the frankness of her 
own temper. Sunderland and Godolphin 
were ministers of unquestionable talent, who 
parried on with perseverance and skill the 
scheme formed by King William for defend- 
ing the liberties of Europe against the en- 
croachments of France. But Queen Anne 
reposed her confidence in them chiefly be- 
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paoBe tfiey were closely connected with Mrs 
Freeman and her husband. Now this spe- 
cies of iirnuig^ment. my dear boy, was just 
fiuch a childish whim as when you and your 
little brother get into a basket, and play 
at sailing down to A , to see grand- 
papa. A sovereign cannot enjoy the sort of 
friendship which subsists between equals, 
for he cannot have equals with whom to 
form such a union ; and every attempt to 
play at make-believe intimacy commonly 
ends in the royal person's being secretly 
,guided and influenced by the flattery and 
assentation of an artful and smooth-tongued 
.parasite, or tyrannized over by the ascend- 
.ance of a haughtier and higher mind than 
.bis own. The husband of Queen Anne, 
Prince George of Denmark, might have bro- 
ken off this extreme familiarity between his 
wife and her haughty favourite ; but he was 
a qujiet, good, humane man, meddling with 
nothing, and apparently considering himself 
9B unfit for public affairs, which agreed with 
the opinion entertained of him by others. 



lit ipn^^^OL ot tnn 

the deiMAt ef Quen Aahh^a MUtnivdfeMiiv 
liie ^huik^ «f GkMiMt^f , tii^ i^ Mtftdfaur 
of a ii«m«f«w» lto)il;f , by ^ifpAifi^ hctf «f 

6ct to I'^nder tb6 QfMM'H teMUMh HtMcii* 
tiltfut td ber friend tto»6 ditecH, Md Lady 
M&rlboirotghV hifltMMe beiMll&e uaiv^radL 
7%« war wbick WM ^^tftintied agdzMt^ Utt^ 
Frencb^ had the tfMtft brilliadf 6MdeM^ aid 
thcf general Was leaded wiA benours } but 
thir Qaeeti faiTMeped Mttrtberodgb kb^ bet- 
CBu«e be wacf tbe AMt aeeompllBb^d and 
iMcessfffl geneiral al AiH tiibe in tiei trevld^ 
ibaii Atf ti^ bCMhand iif ber atfeetiotfatt^ Mr^ 
]^rMttatt4 b riM>n^ tbe affiaatft «f EiiglflMd, 
ill M tittte M» ktflMHtiAl in E«it>fie» tuf Md 
6l«^tber il^ti tbe private frienMiip ht- 
tween ]M>s Freeftia» affd Mm Mortey. 

At tbe ittottettt w ben itfaeemed ttioBt<^ni- 
]^etely Miiitfe, tbitt itatittai^ WM (hr^rfbfdwn 
fay tbe mAa«tiei$ of a pelty utftr^e in the 
Queen'e family Tbe DnebeBCi of Mai^Ibm 
rough, dtbef wiMT Mrs VteMOmi ^t^ ^i^ 
the power with whieb b«r mislreei'e fMtf* 
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tiaUty bad invested her, far too roagbly. 
She was avaricioas and imperious in her 
-demands, careless, and even insolent in her 
conduct towards the Queen herself. For 
some time this was endured as an exercise of 
that frank privilege of equality with which 
:lier Majesty's friendship had invested her. 
^or a much longer space it may be suppo- 
sed, the Queen tolerated her caprice and 
insolence, partly because she was afraid of 
her violent temper, partly because she was 
ashamed to break off the romantic engage* 
ment which she had herself formed. She 
was dot, however, the less impatient of the 
Duchess of Marlborough's yoke, or less 
watchful of an opportunity to cast it off. 

The Duchess had introduced among the 
Queen's attendants, in the capacity of what 
was called a dresser, a young lady of good 
birth, named Abigail Hill, a kinswoman 
of her own. She was the reverse of the 
Duchess in her temper, being good-humour- 
ed, lively, and, from disposition and policy, 
williog to please her mistress in every man- 

k2 
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tbe Qa<»9ti^d 1kt6vi»i tod «f kmgOi Iwr ms- 
6ient^i M tliai AtiM sMgtit hi itm m^ 

hitmiy ^MmMi^ii htm ^t» ttAmmi» nitk 
iliiAdh flie Dactfedi^ tr«dt«d htit buth (ii |tfik. 
tftte ttttcl pisMter fift« Tb<l ^rogMi» «f Aili 

M tftittr«dtti^ti Df t«ili^li#y and: Miliertti pra*- 
ftslsifi^ tb« prii»cipl««f ^ tlvd Wli%9. He 

fti the tfttintl)^ WK^ slittlitflMititlMt ' Bflt 

1^ \t^ nftiMllMs t>t YA^^hertmk 1h tbe^e»- 
Mtetf beitig toftdl^ttrerd ^f fttr^fior tttiett^ 
and b« cillfatted agiiiiiit th0 Diiehefi§ ef 

lieptitliei«d Ms «ifilM^il toWttrdii ber irhk IM 
Hirtiiil biMtfiicMf ef ^*iiaefw iPhis pttHiier #f 
Rafl^yii dbufisdh Krfii Hl^ H^tif y St J«»hii, 
fd^ei^t^tdfi hdti BcMnftooke,) ft 3rw^ 
fiiaii (tf €hi$ ifMMf (^iftgtliidfed ftUtitkis, Md 
itfllb tft«y«^^« Mftde a gteftf figttiv l)6«h 
hi j^lHfed &tid ttt IHlftlal^f €f. 
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Hnky knrt n^ iSme m tataking adtftftcM 
to ilktiiHiusjr wkh the imW faTonrite^ mad «s 
te^kdmd ioiM kindred with Mim Hill's 
family, this was easily accomplislwd. This 
lady's iDlstest idtb tkn Qamn tfsM now so 
gfSaly that sh* wflM able to ptomnr^her cott* 
sin prifttii andietieea with the Queen^ who^ 
aeoostoiiMNl t4» the bwriiMMr of the Ddeliees 
«rf MatHNitM^) whose torn of aslhoriejr 
had iMn adopted by the Wh% tthiieters of 
Ae higher elas% wae eootbed by the more 
fiispeetftil depettment of these new ooaosel-* 
lotii. Hsrrtoy was more «Dbau8Sii^aaddefo« 
i«ittial Ml hh ttanaets, and eondnoted hif»« 
aslf with afi attentloa to the Qoien'e wishes 
and opimotiSy te whieh she bad beeki hitherto 
Httie aod«Btdfn«d« It was tindoabtodly his 
purpose to use l^e ififliietide thus ao^red^ 
to the destfMtlen of (Jodolphin's aatiboritf ^ 
and to aeeomplish hie own rise to the of- 
fice of first Minister. But Ue attempt cKd 
not sncecied In the ftrel inil»&ee« Hie ssm 
eret intr^eH and private int«nriewB with 
the Snvereifti wore pmnalardy diMonrered, 
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and Harlcy and his frieads were compelled 
to resign thm offices; so that die WUg 
administration seemed more deeply rooted 
than ever. 

About the same time. Miss Hill was se- 
cretljr married to Mr Masham; a match 
which gave great oflence to the Doehess of 
Marlborough, who was beginning to feel 
that her relation had superseded her in her 
mistress's affections. As this high-temper- 
ed lady found the Queen's confidence was 
transferred from her, she endeavoured to 
maintain her ascendency by threats and 
intimidationi and was for a time successful 
in ruling the mind of her late friend by 
means of fear, as she did formerly by affec* 
tion. But a fidse step of the Whig admini- 
stration enabled Queen Anne at last to 
shake off this intolerable bondage. 

A silly and hot»headed clergyman, named 
Sacheverel, had preached and printed a po- 
litical sermon, in which he maintained high 
Tory principles, and railed at Godolphin, 
the Lord High Treasurer, and head of Queen 



»0€YDll ^AtUJS^tnjSL^ I It 

ifr Me of Bell iMmm^M Pliiys. lUie g»«tl 
ittft}«rltf of tlM IdodeiA g^ifttotfito •f Etig^ 

knd wertf tbM luWoted to Tmy prteciplM^ 
ftttd those of the Hlgte OhtfnAi^ dobeldmidl 
dttriif^ e Mrttei», tliMgb il imd no merit 
bat ifttf avdadty te reeenMieiid it^ ptfeeaMd 
hfitoett^e pepulAfity Mieiiggt theitf^ Th« 
ministers wer» hft^amd bej^etid lieeMdtif 
nedemtkm. The House of CoMatoM Cm* 
petfefae^ the preaeber kefore the trfbitMl 
ef tke Houie ef Lerds^ Md Ms trial MMe 
Mw# <h« PMnr on 117 di FehriMrft IVIO; 
TlN» utttioii A<fre# «€ ptaiMiottf wM gtte« 
to it, |yf the oflsf fti of the W)i%e to obtiitai 

Doetor Sacheverers ootttietiott And * eefWO 
iettiefeco^ aitfd by tbo eettenpoft^iig eier- 
flcms of the Toriee to sofeefi hfan Amu |NN 
trlehmeni tbettidtiittdetMkiipllioorfitf 
Higli CbufA tttkd BMtaevorrt, with wMeh 
they bMet Ae iBffAfettt ftietubere of Wtli 
Hobiee lui tftrey ^Mt down to PurHMomt^ 
The tiUl «toiiOd ptiMtc ettotttkm, Iti ft de«* 
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gri# bithiirto almost unkoown. The Queen 
heiulf attended almost every day, and her 
sedans chair was surrounded by crowds, 
shoiiling, ^^ God bless the Queen and Doc- 
tor SaebeFerel ! we hope your Majesty is 
for £%h Church and SachevereL" Thfi 
mob arose, and exhibited dieir furious seal 
for the church by destroying the chapels 
and ineeting-honseB of dissenters, and com- 
mitting similar acts of yiolence. 

The consequence was, that .the Doctor 
was found guilty indeed by the House of 
Peers, but escaped with being suspended 
from preaching for three years ; a sentenoe 
so slight, that it was regarded by the accu- 
sed and his friends as an acquittal, and they 
tnumphed accordingly. 
. As these manifestations of the public 
sentiment were not confined to the capital, 
but extended over all England, they made 
evident the unpopularity of the Whig go- 
verna^ent, and encouraged the Queen to 
put in execution the plan she had long pro- 
posed to herself, of changiog her ministry, 
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and endMvoaring to negotiate a peaee, and 
terminate the ivar, which seemed to be pro^ 
tracted without end. Anne, by this change 
of government and eystem, dinrired also to 
secure the chnr^h, which her old prejo* 
dices tanght her to bdiere was in danger 
-i-and, above aU^ to get rid of the tjrran^ 
ny of her former friend, Mrs Freeman. A 
new administration, therefore, was formed 
under Harley and St John, who^ being sup- 
ported by the Tory interest, were chiefly, 
if not exclusively, governed by Tory prin* 
ciples. At the same time, the Duchess of 
Marlborough was deprived of aU her offices 
about the Queen's person, and disgraced, as 
it is termed, at court, that is, dismissed 
from favour and employment. Her bus* 
band's services could not be diqpensed with 
so easily; for while the British army were 
employed, no general could supply the place 
of Marlborough, who had so often led them 
to ^tory. But the Tory ministers endea- 
voured to lower him in the eyes of the pub- 
lic, by an investigation into certain indirect 
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Cki»9ljiflMiit» lakMi IB im fteraetar •sfOM'* 

mhh jieowsily ^f Im mUitarf Mracw, ^ 
t»((Nliig iite negotiatioM for patM^ 

Hif Fronch gavBimn^ni mw and aFaii^ 
tliMiwIr^s #£' tfaia Mfcuatioa In irliiob thai 
of SritaiA ^mns plsoid^ Th«|r perMifrai ihat 
fi^ace !Kag fiiMKAiitelf ntcfiinary t# Oxforii 

and WM foara aa (than it ifna io Franaa m 
It fiatiaiit ^tihaugh hat fraa^ia had baao »•- 
mdad, Jaor anmaa npi^tadlgr dafaa:ted«'«iii 
•rw bar OLpHaliDA oaataizi idagnae e ap aa ad 
AaiMuk. TIm MnacQMMa wia^ ifait 416 
iRrmah im» Sn ibmr 4«r«ia» and iha ^paaiaa 
laf XJiferaohli, fiftar mndb n^gotJatiaBf 'vnm at 
Jtfii^ flpncfaidady 00 miodiAom vUdN aa 
Aha|r raapactod Ilia aliJaay ^md iiia Bntiah 
natiom u partioalaiv ^era Teqr avodh^dj*- 
fai^Qiilioiiad iia tha briUkuit aiiacaaaaa4Nf ^ 

TAnil afllMa of tia Araafy, wUak ^waa 
m^ff§9&A hfjiSl fimiida of BMPaliitiQat firiii- 
«i|daa t» Jba naail) aaaamtial 4a AIm inde- 
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pMicnee mmi iateriMil fmm of Qtmd Bri- 
tain, MMMdiaiMito Immw bMtt aAjwIid 
with soflM cast. Hm Kiog^ of Smoe oo- 
knowMgcd, with all fomality, tha rigiMbof 
Qnean Anna io iha ibraae, gaaraBtaad tiba 
Actaf Saaaaiaioii latlliiif ii «poD tha Hanaa 
af Haaover^ and agiaad to ezpal fixan Ua 
ttrritariat iba mfartonaia aan of Janes IL 
Tkh was dona a a c o w Kngly, ¥et natmtli* 
atandiiif that Hm CSiordiar do Si Oaaifa 
waaaa— pailad to rJnnavia from tbe iarrito* 
fiaa af bk fatbarVi aUjTf irka^ on Jianaa'a 
daatiby iiad farmally yrofflaimad Mm King ^ 

4B^^H^n^a^^^a^^BVH ^^FSMH^ flM^^BM^^M^^^MF^V ^^ V w^^^V^^V S^^^B^^b W^t^^^f^^^^m^^^ 

at ^a ma»ant of Us ax^hilnoa mara ao* 
lid fcaysa of bsing rasloaei to hia Athaa'a 
UiBonOy than any nrUok tha faFonr of Lonia 

firoin tha follanring oanttdoMliana* 

Qoaan Anna, aa «a hare akasdf steiad^ 

attechod to tlM High CXwreh aataUish* 

and iAmffi and iba ptinaiplaa with 

wliiob thasa nraaa ambnad, if oat nmFenal* 

ijr Jaoobiliaalf unans. at laast airoiigljr tjno# 
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tared with a tBBptei for hereditary right*' 
These dodrines coold oat he«appeeelto be 
very impleasiDg to the Qoees herself^ as a 
woman or as a sorereign, and there were 
circumstances in her life which made her 
more ready to admit them. We have already 
said, that the part which Anne had taken 
at the Revolution, by withdrawii^ £rom her 
father's house, had been determined by the 
influrace of Lady Churchill, who was now, 
as Duchess of Marlborough, the ol]|ect of 
the Queen's hatred, as much as ever she had 
been that of her affection m the character 
of Mrs Freenmn, and her ojiinions and the 
steps which they had led to, were not pro>* 
bably recollected with much complaeenojE. 
The desertion of a father, also, however een 
loured over with political argument, is like- 
ly to become towards the close of life a sub- 
ject of anxious reflection. There is little 
doubt that the Queen eslertained remorse 
on account of her filial disobedienoe; mere 
especially, when the early death of her chihi-> 
ren, and finally that of a hopeftil young 
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prince, the Dolce of Gloiioeeter, daprived 
her of all chance of leavii^ the Idngdoaii 
to an httr of her own. These deprivataeiie 
aeoned an appn^oate punishment to the 
.dieobedient dai^hter, who had been permit- 
ted to annme for a time her fiither's crown, 
but not to transmit it to her heirs. . As the 
Qa«m's health beotune brokrai and infirm, 
it was natural that these compunctious 
thoughts should become still more engross- 
ing, and that she should feel no pleasure 
in contemidating the prospect which called 
the Prince of Hanoyor, a distant relation, to 
wmg^k over England at her decease ; or that 
ahe should regard with aversion, almost ap- 
preaching to horror, a proposal of the Whig 
party, to invite the Electoral Prince to vi^ 
Britaki, the crown of whidi was io devolve 
upon him after the decease of its present 
possesscnr. On the other hand, the condi- 
tion of the Chevalier de St George, the 
Queen's hroiher, the only survivi^ male 
ef her family, a pers<m whose restoration 
«to the crown of his fathers might be the 
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itfg<il>A to iJEof d her at Itei mMi iSim€ an 
sh0 mif bt t«ii«Bir< wem dcNM td heir Ittbii^ 

AetfUbted by motiTis ta nAttmli ikn0 ii 
lUtbi doubt that Qaeeii Atam^ w Boom at 
slw Imd freiNl h«rMif feont tte eotittii ^ 
tho Dacheifi cf Matlbovoogb, bi^tt to tam 
iMr mind tmiTAf d« fizift^ tho Moemmaaa of 
tfca croKrn <« faor brotbtr, tbo Cim^reMm 
do fit Qeorgo^ a(W boif own deatb^ to fto 
pr«|tidiOB of Hie aot irineb oettled it M tlio 
Bleototil Pf inofl of Hanovor* And oin 
lught bo tbfr itMnrO otttonMgod io nomaak 
•omohopoo of onooeos^ nnoo a groat porfioa 
of hcraulijecils of tbo Throo KtOf doms woro 
J^Qobitoo u|N» prinoipk^ and othoro had 
bitt a Amtt olop io nuJco from the exto*- 
flftkf of Tory softtimoiite to tfaooi whieb 
woro dlrootljr foTomraUo to the HooiO of 
StovfarU Irolandytholaot portioned tboBriN 
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tiah dOHunioDB which adhered toKingJamee 
the SeocMid, could not be mippoied indiiFer* 
eot to the restoration of his son. In Eng- 
laady a very great proportion of the High 
Church clergy, the UniyersitieSf and the 
.Tory interest, which prevailed among the 
country gentlemen, entertained the same 
bias, and were at little pains to cMiceal it. 
In Scotland men were still bolder in avow- 
ing their opinions, of which there occurred 
the following instance. 
. The Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, 
that is to say, the incorporaied society of 
lawyers entitled to practise at the bar, are 
a body even of more weight and consequence 
than is attached to them in most countries 
from the nature of their profession. In the 
beginning of the 18th century, especially, 
the Faculty comprehended almost all the 
sons of good family who did not embrace 
the army as their choice ; for the sword or 
gown, according to the ideas of that time, 
were the only occupations which could be 
adopted by a gentleman. The Advocates 

l2 
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fit^ poM^Med of ft ii<»bld UbrftTf) fttul ft va^ 
Itiablft eollactloii of medalii To this hant^ 
ed body, Blteabdth^ IhMbMs ftf Odfdofi) 
(b)r birtfay ft dftttgbtet of lli^ noblo hooift 
of Howard, and a keen laooUte,) sotii ib« 
pfteMi of a umAbI for tb«ir Mliliiot4 It 
boro oil tho Olio dido the hisad of tho ChO' 
¥ftUor do St OoorgiB, irtth f bo mott^ Otffut 
eHf (Whom doo« it teprmsDt?) and oa 
tb« rovmio the Btitiali IoIm^ with the lo* 
gend, Reddite. (Restore them.) Tho Dean 
of Paottlty liaviog' pfOftented tbie very in- 
telH^ble etttbiom to his brethren^ a debate 
arofiO^ whether or not it ehoald be rooeitred 
intotbeir eolleotion, whieh was earried on in 
tery irarin langfuiq^, and terminated in a 
iroto) whioh) by a majority of sixty^breo to 
twelve, veeol ved on tbe aoceplanee of the use* 
dal. Two advocatee were deputed to ezpreni* 
in the name of the learned body, their thanke 
to the Dnehese ; and they ftdled not to do 
it in a manner esproMeing' pointedly Ibeir 
full oemprebeneion of tbe import of her 
Gyaee*s compliment. They eoneluded) by 
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•ttttitig ih^ir hope, tbat het Gtmte wtndd 
nooti hare a further eppertanityte oUSge the 
Fftetiltjry by preienthig them with a me$mA 
medal on the «abject of a rettoralloti. Bat 
WDen uie {tfoceeamg oecaine ptiMiCy Uie Aa* 
Toeates ieetn to hare been alanaed fcr llie 
eoiiieqnetioee, and, at a getiend meetiiif of 
the Fbculty (2Tth Jaly, 1711,) theitiedalwae 
fmtnally reftued, and placed in the handi of 
the Lord Ackroeate, to be restored to the 
Dttcheeft of Gordon* Tberetraetadon,bow* 
ever, could not efface the eridenee, that 
this learned and important pablic body, the 
commentators on the lave <^ Scotland, from 
whom the gfaardians of her jnrisprndenoe 
are selected, had shown such boldness aa to 
gite a pnblic mark of adherence to the Che* 
Tftlier de St George. It was also remarked, 
that the JacoUte interest predominated in 
many of the Scottirii elections* 

While the Qaeen saw a large party among 
her subjects in each kingdom well dispo- 
sed to her brothei^s snccession, one at least 
of her ministers was found audacious enough 
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to coBtemptate the same measure, thougb, 
in doing. so, he might be construed into 
impeaddng his mistress's own right to the 
sover^gn autibiority. This was Henry St 
John, created Lord Viscount Bolingbrdce. 
He was a person of liyely genius and bril- 
liant parts — a scholar, an orator, and a 
philosopher. There.was. a reverse to the 
fair side of the picture. Bolingbroke was 
dissipated in private life, daringly scqitieal 
in theological speculation, and when his 
qidck perception showed him a chance of 
rising, he does not aj^iear to have been 
extremely scrupulous concerning the path 
which he trode, so that it led to power. 
In the beg^ning of his career as a public 
man he attached himself to Hariey ; and 
when that statesman retired from the Whig 
administration, in 1708, St John shared 
his disgrace^ and lost the situation of Se- 
cretary at War. On the triumph of the 
Tories in 1710, when Hariey was made 
Ministin:, St Jobn wbm named. Se- 



•obodt the friencUdp wkitfh kad wHiHilOTd 
ikm aAtaeke of ttirociitff; md it waft •••« 
ebMrvkLthail thore was • differaace ^ «fa* 
nim aa wdl aa elMwactar batlraan Am Paa* 
BBiar Old .Ua eaUaegHa^ 

Haf kjr^ aftavwanla orealad Earl af Oib* 
Sotdf was » tmn of adark and raseavad ehn 
r a ala r < al ow^ tiiBid» and donbtfuli belli la 
eoalMal and aetiaa^ aad apparaitly oae of 
Ibeee atateitnen who affinst to govern bj 
balanciDg die acales batirixt iwoaoBtendiag 
factions, until at length they finally baooma 
the objaeta of sui^iekiii and anunestty to 
botk He had been bred a WUg, and al-» 
ihongh circiunatMioei bad diaposed him to 
J0U5 and even to bead» the Tories, he was 
relaetantty indaeed to tako aay of Urn tio^* 
lent patty measares, which they expeated at 
bis hand, and seenu^ hi ratimiy nafw to 
have possessed their f aU oenfidenee or uvh^ 
sitatiagsapport However fiir Oxfondadopt* 
ad the principles of Toryhn% he atof^sd 
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short of their otnost extent, and was on^ o£ 
the poUtieal sect then called iF%«m#iciib, idio 
ipsre soppoeed not to know their own minds^ 
because they avowed pnneiples. of heredi-* 
tary rq^t, and -at die same time desired tiie 
succession of the line of HanoTer. In evi* 
dence of his belonging to. this dass of poli« 
ticians, it was remarked that he sent his 
brother, Mr Harley, to the court of HaiMH 
ver, and through him afEoeted to maintaiift 
a close intercourse with the Elector, and 
expressed much seal for the Protestant line 
of sneoession. 

All this mystery and indecision was coB« 
trary to the rajnd and fiery genius of St 
John, who felt that he was not adnutted 
into the private and ultimate views of the 
colleague widi whom he had suflbred ad«<» 
varsity. He was disgusted, too, that Har^ 
ley should be advanced to the rank of an 
earl, while he himself was only created a 
viscount. His former friendship and re* 
spect for Oxford was gradually chai^;ed t<| 
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eiMiMM, enmity, aad batrMJ, and he be* 
gaily wkh muoh art, and a temporary de- 
gree of fliioee8i,to prepare a reTidotion in the 
state, which he derigned should end in Ox- 
ibrd's disgrace, and his own elevation to the 
supreme authority. He entered with zeal 
into the niterior designs of the most extra- 
Tagant Tories, and, in order to recommend 
himself to the Queen, did not, it is believed, 
spare to mingle in intrigues for the bene- 
fit of her exiled brother. 

It was remarked, that the Chevalier de 
St George, when obliged to leave France, 
found refuge in the territories of the Duke 
of Lorraine ; and that petty Germau prince 
had the boldness to refuse an application of 
the British Government, for the removal 
of his guest from his dominions. It wis 
believed that the Duke dared not have aeted 
thus ualesshehadhad some private assurance 
•that the applacaition was only made for an 
ostensible purpose, and that the Queen, did 
not, in reality^ desire to deprive her brother 
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of lUb place nf fvfiigii* Othfr isrciunitea«> 
etft led to tlM 8111110 condusion* tluit A«b9 
and Jicr new mabtiara fawurad the Jaco- 
bite ifLtenat* 

It is ai0ia ftbaa probabla tbat IImi Duke 
of Hanukojif vJbf»ia we liaye ao ittftaa m$m* 
tiiMiad, waa ip tttva haen deaidy angled 
in aoma taanaaaliaitt witfa the French coiufi 
of tfaa aftoat deiiaata natare^ vhf n, in 1713^ 
he irac iiaioad amhuasadpr aslmuMMliaanr 
to Paris ; and thaaa ean ha UttJe doulMt 
Aat iikajr ragnrded die rastois^oii af the 
Uoa #f 8ta vart. Tlie imAvtuaate flabia- 
aMUi hiaitod tbia ta hk frjand, Ladifaari 
af CWaii«Afa« wban* parting wiljk hioi for 
the hmt UmBj he tnmed haok to aitimaa 
fam again and agai»» m 4Nria irba ^raa imm 
laaBatd nrstb the oanBoiauaniic af aoma 
ma^^ ii«il;» ^rhaf» with a prasaiaat 

iiidead» ivaa baravinf aver bfa% and of a 
ataBfa and bloo^ dianaetaE. iKimiif a 
lavMril iHtb Ltfdi liahM«p a Mbfemcn af 
debauched and profligate manners, whose 
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gn»ta«t aehiavuaent wa. haying, a f«w 
yean before, stabbeda poor filay-aetor in a 
drunken frolic, the Dake of Hamilton held 
ameeting with his adversary, in the hope oi 
adjosting thur dispate. Ln this oonferenoe^ 
the Duke, speaking of an agent in the case» 
said the person in question had neither truth 
nor honour, to which Lord Mohnn rqdied 
he had as much of both qualities as his 
Grace. They parted on the exchange of 
these words, and one would have thought 
that the offence received lay on the Duke's 
side, and that it was he who was called upon 
to resent what had passed, in case he should 
think it worth his while. Lord Mohuns how- 
ever, who gave the affront, contrary to the 
practiee in such cases, also gave llie chal- 
lenge. They met at the Ring in Hyde Pta'k, 
where they fought with swords, and in a fow 
m iw ites LordMohun was killed on the spot ; 
and the Duke of HamilUm, mortally wound- 
ed, did not survive him for a longer (^ace. 
Mohun, who was an odious and contemptible 
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KtMrMney vnm ragmttMl lijr do one ; bai it 
WIN fcr 4iffmnt ^th IIm D«ko of HmaOr 
%MH wIms aotwithrtttiiittf ^ dtegcm of 10^ 
MMtHtion whieli hm dupbyed in prikkSf 
Wi m«d«ntsndiiif , perhapt» nei a|»provuig 
tiit leofthB to vfkich Us fetliogt miglit 
luiTO wnM h»9 bid mmj amhUe, jomI 
€>!«• BoMo 4|i!iaKti68, which mado him |^ 
neriAy laiMNitiid. Tbo Toriiw eonaidend 
the deolii «f Ihe Duke of Haaulton ae «o 
]mmlk(r» aad die period whtn it bepptBed 
fts eo eriitteal, tfaot they did not hetitate to 
K f$m B eonfident heKef tiiat Lord Mohun 
Ivad been pvebed to eendwg the ohaUnige 
by eoflM seolote of the Whig party; and 
vren to ndd, ttat the Duke feU, not hy 
the eirard of Us astagoniet) but 1^ that 
of Oeneral MMartney, Lovd Mehun'e ie« 
eond. The «?ideiiee of Colonel Hamilten, 
•eoind to the Duke, went ftr to eelaUidi 
IJheiaat jnwpoMtiaa; aoDdOoneEid MaounU 
ney) ooring^ peihape, that die pnbKo ptcjin*' 
Aee iraa OKtreme aganiet hta^ absoonded, 
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and a toward tvas ofc ra d far hia ditoavar j. 
Id tha Bitbaeqaani re^ be waa brought la 
trials and aoquittad^onaiFideBea wbioblaavaa 
the case far from a clmat om. 

Tha daatb of tba Daka of Hamiltm, how- 
ever, whether catised by political rasaii^ 
ment or private hatred, did not interrapt 
the schemes formed for the restpration of 
the Stewart family. . Lord Bolingbroke him- 
self went on a mission to Paris, and it ap- 
pears highly probable he then settled se- 
cret articles explanatory of those points of 
the Utrecht treaty, which had relation to 
the expulsion of the Pretender from the do- 
minions of FVance, and the disclamation of 
his right of succession to the Crown of Bri- 
tain. It is probable, also, that these re- 
mained concealed from the Premier Oxford, 
to whose views in favour of the Hanover 
succession ihey were dbtincUy opposed* 

Such being the temper of the Govern- 
ment of England, divided, as it was, be- 
twixt the dubious conduct of Lord Oxford, 
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and the more secret, bat bolder and deci- 
ded intrigues of Bolingbroke, the 'general 
measures which were adopted with respect 
to Scotland indicated a dedded bias to the 
Jacobite interest, and those by whom it was 
supported. 
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CHAP. V. 

Perseeuiion of the Scottish EpUcopdlwint bjf the 
Preshyieriaa^ — Act cf Tokraiwrh^Abfyration 
Oath — Law of Patronage — Pensions given to 
the Highland Chiefs to preserve their attach' 
ment to the Jacobite interest — Prtparations of 
^ Whigs to secure the succession qf^ Bouse 
of Hiiinaver'--^Quarrd between Oxford and Bo" 
Ungbroh»-»Death cf Queen Anne. 

Th£ Presbyterians of Scotland had been 
plaeed by the Rerolotion in exolusive pos^ 
wmm»ML of the Cbnreh government of that 
Idngdom* But a conriderable proportion 
of the country, particnlariy in the more 
northern shires^ remained attached to the 
Episcopal establishment and its forms of 
worship, llese, however, were objects of 
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enmity and fear to the Church of Scotland, 
whose representatives and adherents exert- 
ed themselves to suppress, by every means 
in their power, the exercise of the Episco- 
pal mode of worship, forgetful of the com- 
plaints which they themselves had so justly 
made concerning the violation of the liberty 
of conscience during the reigns of Charles 
IL and James IL We must here remark, 
that the Episcopal Church of Scotland had, 
in its ancient and triumphant state, retain- 
ed some very slight and formal differences, 
which distinguished their Book of Common 
Prayer from that which is used in the Church 
of England. But in their present distress- 
ed and desolate condition, many of them 
had become content to resign these points ai 
distinction, and, by conforming exactly fo 
the English ritual, endeavoured to obtain 
a freedom of worship as Episcopalians in 
Scotland, similar to the indulgence which 
was granted to those profesong Presbyte*- 
rian principles, and other Protestant dis- 
senters in England. The Presbyterian 
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'Churdi Courts, however, summoned such 
Episcopal preachers before them, and pro- 
hibited them from exercising ths&t ministry, 
under the penalty of fine and imprisonment, 
which, in the case of one person, (the Rev* 
Mr Greenshields,) was inflicted with no 
sparing hand. Others were insulted and 
ill-used by the multitude, in any attempt 
which they made to exercise their form of 
worship. This was the more indefensible, 
as some of these reverend persons joined in 
prayer for the Revolution establishment; 
and whatever conjecture might be formed 
concerning the probability of their attach- 
ment to the exiled family, they had laid aside 
every peculiarity on which their present 
mode of worship could be objected to as 
inferring Jacobitism. 

An Act of Toleradon was therefore most 
justly and rightfully passed (February, 
1718) by Parliament, for the toleration of 
all such Episcopal clergymen using the 
Church of England service, as should be 
disposed to take the Oath of Abjuration, 
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rmoaticiiif all adherence to the caoet of 
Jamee II. or hie deecendanty the emiafiDf 
Pceteader. This fokcation gare great of« 
ienee to the Preebyteriaii clergjr^tiiiee it wm 
taUiig out of iheir haiMb a aieaii^ ae thej 
all^pedy of enforeiDg onifonaitj ef worBliip, 
iddcby they pretended^ had been insored to 
them at the Beyolution. Erery allowanoe 
ie joeUy to he made for jcalooriee and ap* 
preheanonsy which severe persecution had 
taught the ministers of the Seotti A Chnreh 
to entertain; bat impartial history shows us 
how dangerous a matter it is to intrust the 
judicatures of any church with the power 
of tyranniziag orer the consciences of thoee 
who have adopted difbrent forms of wor^ 
ship^ and how wise^ as well as just, it is to 
restrict their authority to the regulatimi of 
their own establishment 

The Presbyterian Church was still more 
offended by the intreduotion of a clause into 
this Act of Tderationy oUiging the members 
of ihsfar own church, as well as dissenters 
from their mode of worships to take this 
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Oath of Abjuration. ThiB ebtuse had beea 
inserted into the Act» as itpassed the House 
of Commons, on the motion of the Toriesy 
who alleged that the Ministers of the Kirk 
of Scotland ought to give the same security 
for their fidelity to the Queen and Protestant 
succession, which was to be exacted from 
the Episcopalians. The Scottish Presby* 
terians complained bitterly of this appUca-* 
tion of the Oath of Abjuration to themselves* 
They contended that it was unnecessary^ as 
no one could suspect the Church of Scot* 
land of the least tendency towards Jaoo-" 
bitism, and that it was an usurpation of the 
State over the Church, to impose by sta- 
tute law an oath on the ministers of the 
Church, whom, in religious matters, they 
considered as bound only by the Acts of 
their General Assembly. Notwithstanding 
their angry remonstrances, the Oath of Ab- 
juration was imposed on them by the same 
act which decreed the tolerance of the Epis- 
copal form of worship on a similar condi- 
tion. 
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Thi greMtor nimber of die PrMbyterko 
arinkterv dU at length titles tlM oi^ kat 
■lany ecntiiiiiecl te ke rscusantfly and raf^ 
fetttd fliotbiDg in eoBseqiacMMW, as tlpe go^ 
▼«niiimit overlooked their iUNi«oM»ptiaiiGo; 
Tbera ean be Uule doubt that thi^ daaee^ 
which eeeme otherwiee a mieleaB laBtpev^ 
iDg with the rooted opiDions of the Pre#^ 
byteriansy was iateoded for a double pop* 
posa Pirat, it wae likely to ereato a wdiian 
hi the Seottirili Chmebf between thoee wlie 
m^t take^ aad these who laight infuse 
the oath, wldeh^ ae dividiog the optaioD% 
was likriy to dlmittish the aathority) and 
affisct the r e s po otabili^, of a body aealooe 
for the Protestant saooessioa. Seoondlyi 
H was f or see ofl that the great laajerity of 
the Episeo{ial clergy in Scodand avow- 
edly attached to the exiled family, wocdd 
not take the Oath of Abjuration, and were 
likely on that aoconnt to be interrepted 
by the Presbyterians of the ooantry where 
they exercised their fanctions. j^tttifannm** 
ber of the Presbyterian clergy themselves 
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W«rf r^ndamd liable ta IIm «0«ie churge for 
tb# «Mne omiMi^D, nod ooljr iadtbied fiir 
ilMir infuwitjr to tbe eomiifmiice nf the go* 
vOTU»ent» U WM no4 likoly tbey would dii* 
turb #ibeiii ufoft grounds wUeh vnght bt 
olJMtod (o ibfomslvoiu The ejcpodlent wm 
•wwestfiil ; lor Ihough it was Mid, thMtk only 
mm JBjpfiteopal wiaifiter in Seoilmdf Mm 
CocUmm of GiMMigQw^ took the Oath of 
Abjuralioiiy y«t no pro«M«lsaoi» foUowad 
tlMiir xmaaKmsfp bemnm a large poctwn #f 
Iha wimitaiw of tba Kirk would hamre feeaai 
fabJif ^ Taxation on tha iBama ttceounL 

Aootbar aot of tba aaiaa aawioa of Par** 
liaaifittt, arhicfa restored to fatnma, as tfaay 
9S0ra «oaUed, the rig^t of yuaataiia^g olergy* 
iaa» to "usaant diitrdkss ia Sootlaod, seam*- 
ad aalenlatsdy and was piobabljr daingaady 
io raader the ohjiveluBiaii moBs dapandsiit 
ao tba fCrialoKenaojry and to aaparato tbam 
in Sana dc^gnaa from tbair ooqgnegatioiMab 
wba oould »ot^ be aapposad to ba eqoatty 
attaabad ta» or iiiflmmaad by a mioialar 
«ba held his iiriag by tba gift of a graai 
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loan^ as hj ooe vAtQ was chofl«a by thijr 
own £pQ6 v4Hce. Each mode of dectkm 
is subject to its own particular disadviupir 
tafes. 1%e necessity imposed on the etsie^ 
gymaa who is desirous of preferment, of 
suiting his style of preaching to the popi%- 
lar taste, togetib^ with the indeoent hei# 
and intrigueswhiehattend popular elections^ 
are serious objections to permitting the flock 
to hare the choice of their shepherd. At 
the same time, the right of pp^troni^ is iqit 
to be abused in particular instances, whefv 
persons ai loose morals, slender abilities, o|r 
depraved doctrine, may be imposed, by the 
fiat of an unconscientious individual, upon 
Bcoagcegf^nwho areonwiUmg to receiY. 
him. But as the Presbyterum clergy pos^ 
sess the power of examination and rejec- 
tion, sulyject to an appeal to the superior 
Church Covp-ts, whatever maybe thought of 
the law of patronage in theory, it has not, 
during the lapse of more than a century, 
had any effect in practice detrimental to 
the respectability of the Church of Scot? 
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kttid. There ia no doabt^ however, that the 
restoration of the right of hiy patrons in 
Qaeen Anne's time wbb designed to sepa- 
rate the ministerB of the Kirk from the peo* 
pie, and to render them more dependent on 
the noUlitj and gentry, amongst whom, 
much more than the common people, the 
sentiments of Jaoobitism predominated. 

These measures, though all of them indi- 
rectly tending to fevour the Tory party, 
which might, in Scotland, be generally 
termed that of the Stewart family, had yet 
other motives which might be plausibly al- 
leged for their adoption/ 

Whatever might be the number and im« 
portance of the Lowland gentry in Scot- 
land, who were attached to the cau6e of the 
Chevalier de St George, and that number 
was certainly very considerable, the altered 
circumstances of the country had so much 
restricted their authority over the inferior 
classes, that they could no longer reckon 
upon raising any considerable number of 
men by their own influence, nor had they, 
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siiice tht r«pMl of the Act of Seonrity, tiM 
powor of muttoriog or dise^tining thoir fol« 
lowtBf io M to rtodnr thorn fit for militarjr 
Mrnoe« It WAs not to bo tzpooted tbat, 
^th the aid of SMh iMmben of their fa* 
miljf doiiieetio% or depeiident% ee might 
join them in any insorrection) thejr ooaM 
do more than equip a few gquadrone of 
horse» and even if they eonld have found 
men^ they were generally defimnt in arme^ 
horses^ and the means of taking the field. - 
The Highland elans were in a different 
state ; they were as much under the com- 
mand of their superior chiefs and chieftains 
as ever they had been during the earlier 
part of their history ; and^ separated from 
eivilisation by the wildernesses in which 
they livedi they spoke the language, wore the 
dress, submitted to the government, and 
wielded the arms of their fathers. It is true, 
that clan wars were not now practised on 
the former great scale, and that two or 
three small garrisons of soldiers quartered 
amongst them put some stop to their preda- 
tory incursions. The superior chief tiuns and 
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tcuskftsnen, mora espeeially the duifM^woi' 
sals, or dependent gentlemen of the tribe, 
were in no degree euperior in -knowledge 
io the common clanemen* The high chiefe, 
mr heede of ihe^ eoneiderable elans, were 
in a rsry different situation. They were 
almost all msn of good edueaUon, and po- 
lite manners, a»d when in Lowland drees 
•nd Lowland eoeiety, were scarce to be 
iiistiti]gttiaheclfiom other gentiemen, except 
ing by an assumption of consequiiliclji^'tlke^ 
SAtaral eompanion of conscious authority. 
They often travelled abroad, and sometimes 
tt«tered the military servioe, looking always 
forward to the time when their swordli 
ehottld be required in the cause of the Stew* 
arts, to whom they were in general extreme* 
ly attached ; though in the West Highlands 
the great influence of the Duke of Argyle, 
and in the North that of the Earl of Suther- 
land and Lord Reay, together with the chiefs 
of Grant, Ross, Munro, and other northern 
tribes, fixed th^ clans in the Whig inte- 
rest. 
These chiefs were poor i for the produce 
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of their extensive but barren domains was 
entirely consumed in supporting the mili* 
tary force of. the dan, from whom no in- 
dustry was to be expected, as it would have 
degraded them in their own eyes^ and in 
those of their leaders, and rendered them 
unfit for the discharge of their warlike da- 
ties.. The chiefs, at the same time, when out 
of the Highlands, were expensive as well as 
needy. The sense of self-importance, which 
we have already noticed, induced them to 
imitate the expenses of a richer country, and 
many, by this inconsistent conduct, esqposed 
themselves to pecuniary distress. To such 
men money was particularly acceptablet 
and it was distributed among them.annu* 
ally by Queen Anne's government,' during 
the latter years of her reign, to the amount 
of betwixt three and four thousand pounds. 
The particular sum allotted to each chief 
was about L.360 sterling, for which a receipt 
was taken, as for a complete year's payment 
of the bounty-money, which her Majesty 
had been pleased to bestow on the receiver. 
These supplies were received the more 
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wiUingly, beeame the HighlAnd chiefs had 
no hesitatiim in regardiog the money as the 
earnest of pay to be lesned for dieir ezer* 
tione in the eause of the House of Stewart, 
to which they ooneeived themselves to be 
attached by doty, and certainly were so by 
incKnation. And there can be no doubt, 
as the pensiens were sure to be expended 
in matntnniDg and increasing tiieir patii* 
archal followers, and keeping them in rea* 
diness for action, it seems to have been con- 
sidered by the chiefs, that the largesses 
were designed by goTemment for that, and 
no other purpose. The money was placed 
at the disposal of the Earl of Mar, Secretary 
of State, and his being the agent of thn 
bounty, gave him the opportunity of impro* 
ving and extending his influence among the 
Highland chiefs, afterwards so fatally em- 
ployed for them and for himself. 

Hie construction which the chiefs put 
upon the bounty bestowed on them was 
clearly shown by their joining in a suppli- 
cation to the Queen, about the end of the 
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year 1713, wfaicli got the name of the Stoordf 
in-hand Address, la one paragraph, they, 
applaud the measures taken for repressing' 
the licence of the press, and trust that they 
should no longer be scandalized by hearing 
the Deity blasphemed, and the sacred race 
of Stewart traduced, with equal malice and 
impunity. In another, they expressed their, 
hopes, that, after her Majesty's demise, *^the 
hereditary and parliamentary sanction might 
possibly meet in the person of a lineal sii^* 
cesser/' These intimations are sufficiently, 
plain, to testify the sense in which they un^ 
derstood the Queen's bounty*money.. 

The Duke of Argyle, whose own influence 
in the. Highlands was cramped and inter- 
fered with by the encouragement given to 
the Jacobite clans, brought the system of 
their pensions before Parliament, as a severe 
charge against the ministers, whom he de- 
npunced as rendering the Highlands a se* 
niinary for rebellion. The charge led to a 
debate of importance* 

The Duke of Argyle represented that 
^' the Scots Highlanders, being for the most 
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part eiiber rank Papistry or declared Jaoo* 
bites, the giving' tbem pecuniary afisist* 
ance wae, in fact, keeping up Popish semi- 
naries and fomenting rebellion." In ans^ 
Wjisr to this the Treasurer Oxford alleged, 
<^^That in this particular he bad but foU 
lowed the example of King William, who, 
after he had reduced the Highlanders, 
thought fit to allow yearly pensions to the 
heads of clans, in order to keep tbem quiet ; 
and if. the present ministry could be char- 
ged with any mismanagement on that head^ 
it was only for retrenching part of these 
gratuities." This reference to the exam- 
ple of King William, seemed to shut the 
door against all cavil on the subject, and 
the escape from censure was regarded as 
a triumph by the ministers. Yet as it was 
well understood, that the pensions were 
made under the guise of military pay, it 
might have been safely doubted, whether 
encouraging the Chiefs to increase the num- 
bers and military strength of their clans 
was likely to render them more orderly or 
peaceable subjcctip ; and the scheme of mi- 
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nisters seemed, on the whole, to resemUe 
greatly the expedient of the child's keeper^ 
^o should give her squalling charge^ a 
knife in order to keep it quiet. 

These Tarious indications manifested that 
the Ministry, at least a strong party of 
them, were favourable to the Pretender, 
and meant to call him to the throne on 
the Queen's decease. This event could not 
now be far distant, since, with every symp* 
tom of declining health, Anne was harass* 
ed at once with factions among her sub- 
jects and divisions in her councils, and, al« 
ways of a timid temper, had now become^ 
from finding her confidence betrayed, as jea» 
Ions and suspicious as she had been origin* 
ally docile in suiFering herself to be guided 
without doubt or hesitation. She had many 
subjects of apprehension pressing upon a 
mind which, never of peculiar strength, was 
now enfeebled by disease. She desired, pro* 
bably, the succession of her brother, but 
she was jealous lest the hour of that succes- 
sion might be anticipated by the 2eal of his 
followers ; nor did she less dread, lest the 
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effects of that entbdsiasm for the Iionse of 
Haoover, which animated the WhigSy might 
bring the Electoral Prince over to Eng- 
land) which ehe compared to digging her 
grave. while she was yet alive. The dis*- 
pjiites betwixt Oxford and Bolingbroke di- 
vided her councils, and filled them with 
mutual upbraidings, which sometimes took 
place before the Queen ; who, naturally very 
sensitive to the neglect of the personal eti- 
quette due to her rank, was at once alarmed 
by their violence, and offiended by the loose 
which they gave to their passions in her 
very presence. 

The Whigs, alarmed at the near prospect 
of a crisis which the death of the Queen 
could pot fail to bring on, made the most 
^ergetic and simultaneous prepara.tions to 
support the Hanoverian succession to the 
crown, by arms, if necessary. They took 
special care to represent, at the court of 
Hanover, their dangers and sufferings on 
account of their attachment to the Pro- 
testant line ; and such of them as lost places 
of honour or profit, were, it may be belie- 
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redf ndtker mocLente ia their eomplatiitf^ 
nor sparing in the odioof portraits which 
they drew of their Tory opponents. The 
Duke of Argyle, and Generals Stanhope 
and Cadogan, were actively engaged in pre* 
paring such officers of the British army ai 
they dared trust, to induce the soldiers, in 
ease of need, to declare themselyes agidnst 
the party who had disgraced Mlirlborouglii 
their victorious general — had undenralued 
the achievements which they had performed 
under his command, and put a stop to the 
tareer of British conquest by so doing. The 
Elector of Hanover was induced to nego* 
tiate with Holland and other powers, to sup- 
ply him with troops and shipping, in case it 
should be necessary to use force in support* 
ing his title to the succession of Great Bri- 
tain. A scheme was laid for taking posses- 
sion of the Tower on the first appearance 
of danger; and the great men of the party 
entered into an association, binding thein- 
selves to stand by each other in defence of 
the Protestant succession. 
While the Whigs were united in these 
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6ii«rg0lio and during mettore^ tbe Tory 
ministers were^ by thdr total dismiioff, ren* 
d«r*d ineapftble of availiag ttwrnselves of 
Hbm higb grottitd wbiob tiiey oeoupiod, at 
hiMds of the a&m&istratton, or by the time 
allowed tfaem by the flitting sands of the 
Queen's lifoi which were now rafddly ebb« 
ing. The disoord between Oxford and Bo« 
Ikigbroke had now risen so high, that the 
latter frankly said, that if the question were 
betwixt the total ruin of their party, and 
reconciliation with Oxford and safety, he 
would not hesitate to choose the first alter- 
natire. Their views of public affairs were 
totally di£ferent. The Earl of Oxford advi- 
•ed moderate measures, and even some com*^ 
promise or reconciliation with the Whigs. 
Bolingbroke conceived he should best meet 
the Queen's opinions by affecting the most 
sealous high church principles, giving hopes 
of the succession of her brother after her 
death, and by assiduously caltivating the 
good graces of Mrs Hill, (now created Lady 
Masham,) the royal favourite; in which, by 
the superior grace of liis manners, and simi- 
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Urity of opinionSi be had entirely saperse* 
ded ike Lord Treasurer Oxford* 

This diseension betwixt the: political ri- 
valsy whieh had amodldered ao long) broke 
out into open hostility in the 'month of Jidy* 
1714, when an extremely bitter dialogae, 
abounding in mutual recriminations; passed 
in the Queen's presence betwixt Lord Tree* 
surer Oxford on the one part, and Bolis^* 
broke and Lady Mash^m on the othcir. It 
ended in the Lord Treasurer's being depi;!*' 
red of his office. 

. The road was now open to the full career 
of Bolingbroke's ambition. The hour he 
had wished and lived for w;a8 arrived ; and 
neither he himself, nor any other person, 
entertained a doubt that he would be raisf d 
to the rank of lord treasurer and first minis- 
ter. But vain are human hopes and expee- 
tations ! The unfortunate Queen had suf- 
fered so much.f rom the fatigue and agitation 
.which she had undergone during the scene 
of disc<N:d which she had -witnessed, that 
she declared she could not survive it« Her 
apprehensions proved prpphetic* The stor* 
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my consnltaiiony or rather debate, to which 
we have alluded, was held on the 27th Jaly, 
1714. On the.2Bth, the Qneen was seized 
with a lethargic disorder. On the 80tb, 
her life was despaired of. 

• Upon that day, the Dukes of Somerset 
and Argyle, both hostile to the present, or, 
as it might rather now be called, the late, 
administration, took the determined step of 
repairing to the Council-board, where the 
other members, humbled, perplexed, and 
terrified, were well contented to accept their 
assistance. ^ On their sn|^estion, the trea- 
4rarer'a staff was conferred on tiie Duke of 
' Shrewsbury, a step with which the dying 
Queen declared her satisfaction ; and thus 
fell the towering hopes of Bolingbrok6. 
' On thie 1st of August Queen Anne ex- 
pired, the last of the lineal Stewart race 
who sat on the throne of Britain. She 
was ouly fifty years old, having reigned for 
twelve years ; and her death took place at 
the most critical period which the empire 
had experienced since the Revolution. 
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ProclanaUian ofK%n§ George L — The Earl of 
Stairs Embassy to France^^^s influence' in 
preventing opposition on ike part of Louis XI V, 
to the Accession of the Elector of ffanover^^ 
State of Parties on the arrival of George /•— 
Imprisonment of Oxford^ and Impeachment 
tf BoKngbrohe and Ormond^-InsurrecHoh 
planned by ike JaccbUe^ — TTie Earl efMar A 
repulsed in his adwmees to the new Mcnarek^ 
tmd retires to Scotland^Tke SeoUish Cava^ 
Uers-^Hunting of Btxiemarf ami resoMm ef 
the JaeobUe Leaders tie teins Up ams^^^tfemfil 
to surprise Edinburgh C a st le P reparoHons qf 
Government to oppose the Insurgent Jacobites^ 

The period of Queen Anne's demise found 
the Jacobites, for a party who were both 
numerous and zealous, uncommonly ill pre* 
pared and irresolute. They had nursed 
themselves in the hope that the dark and 
mysterious conduct of Oxford was designed 
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Id fttvoor bii p ur poae of a eranter-reT^^* 
tmi; and theaofa ^pm profaanoni of Bo* 
liiigbroka» wliiah foadiad tha Jacobitas of 
fbotianf tbmigli Am madSmm of tha Earl 
of "MMTf were ooneidared am poiiitisf more 
espliekly to tilia fiaaia inportant end* 
' But they ware mktakan in Ojcfiord'e por* 
poaey xAo only acted towarda thorn as it 
was in hie nature to do towards all man* 
Uad| and ao regolatad his conduct as to 
eanaa the Jaeobites to beliaya ha waa upon 
their side^ adiile^ in fact, his only parpoee 
was to keep fiustimis from breaUng into ex* 
tremitieSy and to roie all parties, hy affptd* 
bkg h&ffem toaaoh in timr torn, which ware 
all to be ultimately found delusive. 

BoHogbroke, on the other hand, was moiie 
aangttine and decided, both in opinion and 
action ; and he would probably hare been 
sufficiently active in his measures in be* 
-half of King James, had he possessed tiie 
power of maturing them* Bat being thus 
mocked by the cross fate which showed 
him the place of his ambition at one mb* 
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meni empty, and in the nasi all aceois to^t 
elosed s^ainstbim, ha was taken totally an? 
prepared ; and the Dake of OrvMmd, Sk 
William Windham, and other leaden of 
the Jacobite party, shared the eame die-r 
advantage. They might, indeed, have pro* 
claimed King Jamee the Third in the per- 
son of the Chevalier de.St George, and 
truated to their influence with the Tory 
landed gentlemen, and. with thepopnlaoe, to 
effect an . unlvereal insnrrection* . Some . €i 
them even inclined to this do^rate 
sure ; and the celebrated Dr Atterbnry, 
shop of Rochester, offered to go to West? 
mioater in his rochet and lawn sleeves, and 
himself to perform the ceremony. Thisf 
however, would have been commencing a 
civil war, in which, the succession of the 
house of Hanover being determined by the 
existing law, the insurrectionists must have 
begun by incurring the guilt of high trear 
son, without being assured of any force by 
which they might be protected. Upon the 
whole, therefore, the Jacobites, and those 
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who wIsImmI them wM, remained, after tlie 
Qbeeoi's deaHi, dcj^eted, cfmtvmedi and an- 
j^kowAj watchful of eireaimtaiicesi whidf 
Aief did not pr«leBd to re^ibte or control. 
Oil tb<$ oontrary, the Whi^, acting with 
nmeommon ^rmnera and nnanimity, took 
hold of the power which had so lately heen 
j^oBsemed by f^ir opponents, like troops 
who seise in action the artillery of their 
eH^emy, and tarn it Instantily against them. 
The privy councillors who were of tibiat 
party, imitating the determined eondnct of 
tti« Dukes of Somerset and Argyle, repair- 
^ to tiie Council, without waiting for a 
tommons, and issued instant orders for the 
proclamation of King George, which were 
generally obeyed without resistance. The 
l»semhled Parliament recognized King 
George I. as the sorer eign entitled to succeed, 
in terms of the act regulating the destina- 
tion of the crown. The same proclamation 
iook place in Ireland and Scotland without 
Opposition ; and thus the King took legal 
ind peaceable possession of hiis kingdom. It 

o9 
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appeared, also, thai England's moat ^owar- 
ful».apd| it might seem, niosthoaliieii^h- 
bour, Louis XIV., was nowise diapoaed^to: 
encottrage any machinations which coaid 
disturb the Elector of Hanover's aeeession 
to the crown. The Chevalier .de:St George 
had made a hasty journey tp Paris, npou 
learning the tidings of Queen Anne's death ; 
but far from experiencing a reception far 
vourable to his views on the British crown» 
he was obliged to return to Lorriune, with 
the sad assurance that the monarch of 
France was determined to adhere to the 
Treaty of Utrecht, by an important artide 
of which he had recognized the. succession 
of the House of Hanover to the Crown. of 
Great Britain* It is more than probdble^ 
as. before hinted, that there had been^ dn^ 
ring the dependence of the treaty, some pri* 
vate understanding, or perhaps secret agree* 
ment with Bolingbroke, which might dia? 
arm the rigour of this article. But it was 
evident that the power of the minister with 
whom such an engagement had been made, 
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if indeed it exited in any formal $ib»^ 
was . now uU^ljr fallan ; and the affidrs of 
Britain were, soon after King George's ae- 
ceseion, entrmri^d to a ministry, who had 
the sagacity to keep the French King firm 
to his engagement, by sending to Paris 
an . ambassador, equally distiDguished for 
talents in war and in diplomacy, and for 
warm adherenee to the Protestant line. 

This eminent' person was John Dairy m* 
]de, the second Earl of Stair, whose charae* 
ter demands particular notice amongst the 
celebrated Scotsmen of thia period. He 
was eldest surviving son of the first Earl, 
distingaished more for his talents than his 
principles, in. the reigns of King William 
and Queen Anne, infamous for his acces- 
don to the massacre of Gleneoe, and un- 
popular from the skill and political talent 
which he displayed in favour of the Uuion, 
in carrying which through the Scottish Par- 
liament he was a most useful agent Ac- 
cording to the prejudiced observations of 
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€be ^mmneii people, ill feittme seemed to 
attend %ts house* He died snddenlj during 
liie dependence of lli^ Unk>n treaty, and 
Tolgar report attritmted Me deatihi to em* 
tide, frr wliieli, however, there is no ett- 
dence bnt that of common fame. 

A preTious calamity ef a cmel nature had 
. occurred, in which John, his second son, was 
the unfortunate agent. While yet a mere 
boy, and while playing with fire-arms, he 
had the great misfortune to shoot his elder 
hirother, and kill him on the spot. The un<» 
happy agent in this melancholy affair wm' 
eent off by the ill-fated parents, who coiild 
not bear to look upon him, to reside with 
a clergyman in Ayrshire, as one who was 
for ever bamshed from his fiamily. The 
person to whose care he was committed was 
fortunately a man of sound sense, and a 
keen discriminator of character. The idea 
"he fo)*med of the young exile's powers of 
mind induced him, by a succession of fa- 
vourable reports, mixed with intercession, 
warmly to solicit his pupil's restoration 
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came the prinripal ornament. It was long 
before he eonld eflbet a reconoiliation ; and . 
the yoathy when thn was aooompliidied, en>4 
terod into the army with the advantages of 
hie rank, and those arising out of early mis^ 
fortnoe» whi^h had compelled him to severe 
study. He was repeatedly disttnguidied in 
the wars x>f Maclborough» and pattieularly 
at .Ramiliesy OudenardO} and Malplaquet. 
Iford Stair rose in rank in proportion to his 
military reputation, but was deprived of bis 
command when the Tory ministerSf in the 
latter end of Queen Annets reign, new mo- 
delled the army, to the exclusion of the Whig 
officers. Upon the accesnon of George L 
he was appointed a Lord of the Bied'chamr 
her, a Privy Councillor, and commander of 
the Scottish forces in the absence of the 
Puke of Argyle. ShorUy after that great 
event, the Earl of Stair was, as we haye al- 
ready mentioned, sent to Paris, where he 
held for several years the situation of amr 
bassador extraordinary, and where his al- 
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HM»I JBuraeiiloiis power of meipSoAng vbHot* 
matioo enabled him to deteet the ttoet •#•* 
dret intrigiMt of the JaeeUtety and to wai^ 
and evoi oreimwey the eondiiet of the oowt 
ef Fnuioe, who» well diepoeed aa tbej weM 
to eneoorfl^ privately die mderibakiiige 
of the Cheraliar St Geoife^ whkh poblie 
fiiith prevented than from coimtenaaoiii|f 
openly, found tfaemarives under the eye of 
die most aetive and acute of stateemen, froai 
whcnn nothh^ eeemed to remain eoneealed ; 
nrhile his cluffaeter for courage, talent, and 
integrity, made it equally impossible to inti* 
midate, deceive, <»* influence him. It may 
be added, that his perfect knowledge of good 
breeding, in a nation where manners are 
reduced almost to a seience, enabled L<Hrd 
Stair to preserve the good-will and favour 
of those with whom he treated, even while 
he insisted upon topics the most unpalat- 
able to the French monarch and his mini- 
sters, and that in a manner the most coul> 
teous in style, though tuost unyieUinf in 
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in secret serfice monejr were laTiehed in 
Ihie epeeies of diplomacy. Ixird Stair was 
always able, by his saperior information, to 
eonnteract the plots of the Jacobites, and, 
satii^ed with doing so^ was often desirons 
of sereenin; from the vengeance of his own 
court the misguided indiTidoals who had 
hiAly engaged in them. It was owing to 
the lustiTity of this ligilant diplomatist that 
George L owed, in a great measure, the 
neutrality of France, which was a very im- 
portant addition to the security of his new 
throne. 

To return to our history :—*George I., 
thus quietly installed in his British domi- 
nions, landed at Greenwich on the ITth of 
September, six weeks after the death of 
his predecessor, Queen Anne. The two 
great parties of the kingdom seemed in ap- 
pearance equally disposed to receive him 
as their rightful 'monarch ; and both sub- 
mitted to his sway, though with very diife- 
Tent hopes and feelings. 
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The iriamphftnlv Whigs were naiarally 
atsved of King George's favour towards 
those who had always shown themselves 
friendly to his title to the throne; and con* 
fident of the merit they might claim, WMre 
desirous of exerting their infliienee» to the 
utter disgrace, discomfiture, and total ftop« 
pression, of their political opponents. 

The Tories, on the other hand, thought 
it still possible, while renouncing every plan 
of opposing the accession of King George^ 
to present themselves before him in such a 
mstnner as might command rq;ard ; for the 
number, quality, and importance of a party, 
which comprised a- great majority of the 
established clergy, the greater part of both 
the univ^sities, many, if not the largest 
portion of the lawyers, and the bulk of the 
proprietors of the soil, or what is called the 
landed interest^ rendered their appearance 
imposing. Though dejected and humbled,, 
therefore, by their fall from -power, they 
consoled themselves with the idea, that they 
were too numerous and too important to be 
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iU received by a SoTereiga whose aoceeBion 
tbey had not opposed^ and whomi on the 
oontnuy, they had shown themselTes will* 
ing to acknowledge in the capacity of thei? 
monarch) digproTing, as they might be dis- 
posed to think, by their dutiful demonstra- 
tions, any rumours which might have reach- 
ed his Majesty of the disaffection of many 
among them to his person. 

It would certainly have been the best 
policy of the newly enthroned monarchy to 
have received and rewarded the services 
of the WhigSi without lending himself to 
the gratification of their political enmities. 
There was little policy in taking measures 
which were likely to drive into despair^ and 
probably into rebellioni a large party among 
his subjects; and there might have been 
more wisdom, perhaps, as well as magna- 
nimity, in overlooking circumstances which 
had occurred before his accession — in re- 
ceiving the allegiance and dutiful profes- 
sions of the Tories, without attaching any 
tisible doubts to their sincerity — in beco- 
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mmg thus the King of Great Britain, ih^ 
stead of the chief of a party — and by stifling 
the remembrance of ^Id feuds^ andi^bowiiig 
himself indifferently the pater,nal ruler of 
all his subjects, to have convince^ any who 
remained disaffected, that if they desired to 
hare another prince, they had at least no 
personal reason for doing so. 

We cannot, however, be surprised thaf 
George I., a foreign prince, totally unac- 
quainted with the character of the British 
nation, their peculiar constitution, and the 
spirit of their parties, — which usually ap- 
pear, when in the act of collision, much 
more violent and extravagant than they 
prove to be when a cessation of hostilities 
takes place, — should have }>een disposed to 
throw himself into the arms of the Whigs, 
who could plead their sufferings for ha- 
ving steadily adhered to his interest ; or 
that those who had been his steady adhe- 
rents should have fouiid him willingly in- 
clined to aid them in measures of vindic- 
tive retaliation upon their opponents, whom 
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he had some reason to regard as his person- 
al enemies. It was a casei in which to for- 
g;ive would have been politic as well as 
magnanimous; but to resent injuriefs and 
revenge them, was a course natufe'al to hu- 
man feeling. 

The late ministers seemed for a time dis- 
posed to abide the shook of the enmity of 
their political rivals. Lord Oxford waited 
on the King at his landing, and, though 
coldly received, remained in London till 
impeached of high treason by the House of 
Qommons, and committed to the Tower. 
Lord fiolingbroke continued to exercise his 
office of Secretary of State until he was al- 
most forcibly deprived of it. An impeach- 
ment was also brought against him. His 
conscience probably pleaded g^iilty, for Kq 
retired to France, and soon after became 
Secretary to the Chevalier de St George* 
The Duke of Ormond, a nobleman of popu- 
lar qualities, brave, generous, and liberal, 
was in lik« manner impeached, and in like 
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manner ndade his escape to France. HU fate 
waa peculiarly regretted, for the general 
Toioe exculpated him from taking any step 
with a view to selfish aggrandisement. Se- 
veral of the Whigs themselvesi who were 
disposed to prosecute to the uttermost the 
mysterious Oxford and the intriguing Bo* 
linghroke, were inclined to sympathise with 
Uie gallant and generous caralier, who had 
always professed openly the prineiples op 
which he acted. Many other distingulahed 
persons of the Tory party were threatened 
with prosecutions, or actually subjected to 
them ; which filled the whole body with fear 
and alarm, and inclined some of the lead* 
ers amongst them to listen to the desperate 
counsels of the more zealous Jacobites, who 
exhorted them to try their strength with an 
enemy who showed themselves implacable, 
and not to sfubmit to their ruin without an 
eifort to defend themselves. A large party 
of the populace all through the country, 
and in London itsdf, renewed the cry of 
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<< High Cbarcb for ever/' with which were 
mingled the names of Ormond and Oxford^ 
the principal perfiond under proiecation. 
Among the clergyi there were found many 
whO| out of zeal for their order^ encoura* 
ged the lower classes in their disorderly 
proceedings ; in which they burnt and de* 
stroyed the meeting-houses of dissenters, 
pillaged the houses of their ministers, and 
committed all those irregularities by which 
an English mob is distinguished, but whose 
vehemence of sentiment generalJy evapo- 
rates in sach acts of clamour and violence. 
There were, however, deeper symptoms 
of disaffection than those displayed in the 
empty roar and senseleas ravage of the po- 
pulace. Bolingbroke and Ormond, who 
had both found refuge at the court of the 
Pretender to the crown, and acknowledged 
his title, carried on a secret correspondence 
with the Tories of influence and rank in 
England, and encouraged them to seek, in 
a general insurrection for the cause of James 

pS 
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III.9 a remedy for U10 evils with wbieh ihey 
were dureatenedy both pertoDally and as a 
politieal party. Bat Eaglaad bad been long 
a peaceful ooantry. The gentry were opo^ 
lent, and little disposed to risk, in tbe event 
of war, their fortunes and theeomfortswhicli 
they procured them. Strong assistance from 
Prance might have rendered the proposal 
of an insurrection more acceptable ; but the 
successful diplomacy of Lord Stair at the 
Court of Louis destroyed all hopes of this, 
unless on a pitifiiUy small scale. Another re- 
source occurred to the Jacobite leaders, which 
might be attained by instigating Scotland 
to set the example of insurrection. The 
gentry in that country were ready for war, 
which had been familiar to them on many 
occasions during the lives of their fathers and 
their own. They might be easily induced to 
take arms — the Highlanders, to whom wat 
was a state preferable to peace, were sure 
to take the field with them — ^the Border 
counties of England were most likely to 
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Oftteh the flames A^<Mn tlie dnpontioti ' of 
many of the gentiy there— and the eonfla* 
gration, k was expeetedi mig^t, m the pre* 
■ent humocnr of the nation, be extended all 
over England. To effect a rising, there* 
&re, in Scotland, with a view to a general 
tniurrection throngfaont Great Britain, be* 
came the principal object of those who were 
affected bj, or who resented, the proseca* 
lions directed with so moeh rigonr i^inst 
the members of Qaeen Anne's last minis* 
try. 

The Earl of Mar, whom we have repeat* 
edly mentioned as Secretary of State during 
the laet years of Queen Anne, and as the 
person to whom the distribution of money 
among the Highland clans, and the general 
management of Scottish aflairs, was intrust- 
ed by her ministry, was naturally consider- 
ed as the person best qualified to bring his 
countrymen to the desired point. Mar had 
not felt any difficulty in changing from 
the Whig principles which he professed at 
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the time of the Union,-r*on which occasion 
he wa9 one of the Scottish Secretaries of 
State,-rto the Tory principles of Boling- 
brokcy which he now professed. We do 
him, therefore, no wrong in supposing, that 
he would not have sturdily rejected any 
proposal from the court of George I. to re- 
turn to the party of Whig and Low Church. 
At least it is certain, that when the heads 
of the Tory party had determined to sub- 
mit themselves to George I., Lord Mar, 
in following the general example, endea- 
voured to distinguish. himself by a display 
of influence and consequence, which might 
mark. him. as a man whose adherence was 
worth securing, and who was, at the same 
time, willing to attach himself to the new 
sovereign. In a letter addressed to King 
George while in Holland, and dated 30th 
August, 1714, the Earl expresses great 
apprehension that his loyalty or zeal for 
the King's interests may have been misre- 
presented to his Majesty, because he found 
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himself the only Dne of Queen Anne's aer* 
vants whom the Hanoverian ministers at 
the court of London did not visit. His 
lordship then pfoads llie loyalty of his an* 
cestors, his own services at the Union^ and 
in passing the Act of Sucoes»on ; and, assu- 
ring the King that he will find him as faith- 
ful a subject nud servant as ever any of his 
family had been to the jureceding royal raee» 
or as he himself had been to the late Qoeent 
be conjures him not to believe any niisre- 
presentationa of his conduct, and condudes 
with a devout prayer for the quiet and 
peaceful reign of die monarch, in disturb- 
ing which he himself was destined to be the 
prime instrument. 

But it was not only on his individual ap- 
plicatiou that the Earl of Mar expected in- 
demnity, and perhaps favour, at the court 
of Gewge I. He desired also to display 
his influence over the Highlanders, and for 
that purpose procured a letter^ subscribed by 
a number of the most influential Chiefii of 
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the clans, addressed to Mmselfi as baviDg 
an estate and interest in the Highlands, 
conjuring liim to assure the government of 
their loyalty to his Sacred Majesty, King 
George, and to protect them, and the headd 
of other clans who, from distance, could not 
attend at the signing of the letter, against 
the misrepresentations to which they might 
be exposed ; protesting, that as they had 
been ready to follow Lord Mar's Erections 
in obeying Queen Anne, so they would be 
equally forward to concur with him in 
ftfith fully serving King George. At the same 
time, a loyal address of the clans to the same 
effect, drawn up by Lord Grange, brother to 
Mar, was forwarded to and placed in the 
handsof the£arl,to be delivered to the King 
at his landing. Lord Mar attended at Green- 
wich accordingly, and doubtless expected 
a. favourable reception, when delivering to 
the new Monarch a recognition of his au- 
thority on the part of a class of his subjects 
who Were supposed to be inimical to his ac- 
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cession, and were certainly best prepared to 
disturb bis new reign. Lord Mar was, 
bowever, informed that the King would 
not receive the address of the. clans, alle- 
ging it had been concocted at the court of 
the Pretender ; and he was at the same time 
commanded. to deliver up the seals, and in- 
formed that the King had no farther occa* 
sion for his services. 

On thjB policy of this repulse it is al- 
most unnecessary to make observations. 
Although it might be very true, that the 
address was made up with the. sanction of 
the Chevalier de St George and his advi- 
sers, it was not less the interest of George. L 
to have received, with the usual civility, 
the expressions of homage and allegiance 
which it contained. In a similar situa- 
tion, King William did not hesitate to re- 
ceive, with apparent confidence, the sub- 
mission of the Highland clans, thongh.it 
was well understood that it was made un- 
jjer the express authority of King James II* 
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A monareii whote claim to obedience 1« 
yet yoang, eiiglit in policy to avoid an im* 
mediate quarrel with any part of hie snln 
Jeets who are ready to profess alleg^ee at 
•neb. His anthority i% like a transplanted 
tree^ sul}ect to injury from each sudden 
blast, and ought, therefore^ to be secured 
from such, until it is graduaUy connected by 
the ramification of its roots incorporating^ 
themselves with the soil in which it is plant- 
ed. A sudden gust may in the one case over- 
turn, what in the other can defy the rage of a 
continued tempest. It seems at least certain, 
that in bluntly, and in a disparaging man- 
ner, refusing an address expresdng allej^- 
ance and loyalty, and affirontipg the haugh- 
ty courtier by whom it was presented. King 
George exposed his government to the des- 
perate alternative of civil war, and the me- 
lancholy expedient of closing it by bringing 
many noble victims to the scafibld, which 
during the reign of his predecessor had ne« 
ver been stained with British blood shed for 
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political causes. Tha impolicy) however^ 
oaonot justly beimpuisd to a foreign prince, 
who, looking at the list of Celtic names,* 
and barbarously unpronounceable designa*^ 
tions which were attached to the address, 
could not be supposed to infer from thence, 
that the subscribers were coUectiyely capa* 
blc of bringing into the field, on the short- 
est notice, ten thousand men, who, if not 
regular soldiers, were accustomed to a sort 
of discipline which rendered them equal to 
such* There were many around the King 
who could have informed him on this Buhr 
jeet ; and, to their failing to do so, the blood- 
shed, and concomitant misfortunes of the 
future civil war, must justly be attributed* 

The Earl of Mar, thus repulsed in his 
advances to the new monarch, necessarily 
concluded that his ruin was determined on ; 
apd, with the desire of revenge, which was 
natural at least, if not justifiable, he resol- 
ved to place himself ab the head of the 
disaffected party in Scotland, encouraging 
them to instant insurrection, and paying 
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back the contumely with whleh his offer of 
service had been rejected, by endangering 
the government of the prince at whose hands 
he had e^cperienced such an insult. 

It was early in August, 1715, that the 
Earl of Mar embarked at Gravesend, in the 
strictest incognito, having for his compa- 
nions Major-general Hamilton and Colo* 
nel Hay, men of some military experience* 
They sailed in a coal-sloop, working, it was 
said, their passage, the better to maintain 
their disguise, till they landed at the small 
port of Elie, on the eastern shore of Fife, 
a county which then abounded with friends 
to the Jacobite cause. The state of this 
province in other respects offered facilities 
to Mar. It is a peninsula, separated fi*om 
Lothian by the Frith of Forth, and from the 
shire of Angus by that of Tay; and as it 
did not, until a very late period, hold much 
intercourse with the metropolis, though so 
near it in point of distance, it seemed like 
a district separated from the rest of Scot- 
land, and was sometimes jocoselytermedthe 
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<< Kingdom of Fife." The commonalty 
were, in the b^inning of the 18th century, 
almost exclusively attached to the Pres- 
byterian persuasion ; but it was otherwise 
with the gentry, who were numerous in 
this province to a degree little known in 
other parts of Scotland. Its security, do- 
ring the long wars of former centuries, had 
made it early acquainted with civilisation. 
The value of the soil, on the sea*coasts at 
least, had admitted of great subdivision of 
property; and there is no county of Scot- 
land which displays so many country-seats 
within so short a distance of each other. 
These gentlemen were, as we have said, 
chiefly of the Tory persuasion, or, in other 
words, Jacobites ; for the subdivision of po- 
liticians termed Whimncabf or Tories at* 
tached to the house of Hanover^ could hard-^ 
ly be said to exist in Scotland, though well 
known in South Britain. Besides their te- 
nets, the Fife Lairds were most of them 
men: who had not much to lose in civil 
broils^ having to support an establishment 
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considerably above the actual rents of their 
estates^ which werC) of course^ impaired by 
increasing debts : they were, therefore, the 
less unwilling to engage in dangerous enter- 
prises. As a party affecting the manners 
of the ancient Cavaliersi they were jovial in 
their habits, and cautious to omit no oppor- 
tunity of drinking the King's health; a point 
of loyalty which, like virtue of other kinds, 
had its own immediate reward. Loud and 
bold talkers, the Jacobites had accustomed 
themselves to think they were the prevailing 
party ; an idea which those of any particu- 
lar faction, who converse exclusively with 
each other, are usually found to entertain. 
Their want of knowledge of the world, and 
the total absence of newspapers, save those 
of a strong party leaning, whose doctrines 
or facts they took care never to correct by 
consulting any of an opposite tendency, ren- 
dered them at once curious and credulous. 
This slight sketch of the Fife lairds may be 
applied, with equal justice, to the Jacobite 
country gentlemen of that period in most 
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counties of Scoilaiid. They had virtues to 
balance their faults and follies. The po« 
litical principles they followed had been 
handed down to them from their fathers; 
they were connected|in their ideas, with the 
honoar of their country; and they were 
prepared to defend them with a degree of 
leal, which valued not the personal risks 
in which the doing so might place life and 
property. There were also individuals 
among them who had natural talents im- 
proved by education* But, in general, the 
persons whom tiie Earl of Mar was now 
desirous to stir up to some sudden act of 
mutiny, were of that frank and fearless 
class who are not guilty of seeing far ber- 
fore them. They had already partaken 
in the general excitation caused by Qaeen 
Anne's death, and the approaching crisis 
which was expected to follow that important 
event. They had struggled with the Whig 
gentry, inferior in number, but generally 
more alert and sagacious in counsel and 
action, concerning the addresses of head- 

C2 
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courts and the seats on the bench of justices. 
Many of them had commissioned swords, 
carabines, and pistols from abroad. . They 
had bought up horses fit for military ser-» 
vice ; and some had taken into their service 
additional domestics, selecting in preference 
men who had served in some of the dra« 
goon regiments, which had been reduced 
in consequence of the peace of Utrecht# 
Still, notwithstanding these prepara;tions for 
a rising, some of the leading men in Fife, as 
elsewhere, were disposed to hesitate before 
engagingin the irretrievable step of rebellion 
against the established government. Their 
reluctance was overcome by the impatienoe 
of the majority, excited by the flattering 
thoagh premature rumours which were ac*» 
lively circulated by a set of men, who might 
be termed the Intelligencers of the faction* 
It is well known, that in every gf^at po- 
litical body there are perisons, usually nei- 
ther the wisest, the most important, or most 
estimable, who endeavour to gain personal 
consequence by pretending peculiar access 
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to information * concerning its most inti« 
mate concerns) and who are equally credu- 
lous in believing^ and indefatigable in com- 
municating, whatever rumours are afloat 
concerning the affairs of the party, whom 
they encumber by adhering to. With se^' 
veral of these Lord Mar communicated, and 
exalted their hopes to the highest pitch, by 
the advantageous light in which he placed 
the political matters which he wished them 
to support, trusting to the exaggerations 
and amplifications with which they were 
sure to retail what he had said. 

Such agents, changing what had been 8ta« 
ted as probabilities into certainties^ furnish- 
ed an answer to every objection which could 
be offered by the more prudent of their party. 
If any cautious person objected to stir before 
the English Jacobites had shown themselves 
•serions-^Hiome one of these active vouchers 
.was ready to afBrm, that every thing was 
on the point of. a general rising in Eng- 
land, and only waited the appearance of a 
:French fleet with ten thousand men, head- 
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ed by the Duk« of Ormond. Did tbe list* 
ener prefer an invasion of Scotland^ — ^the 
same number of men, with the Doke of 
Berwick at their head, were as readily pro* 
mised. Supplies of every kind were mea* 
sured out, according to the desire of the 
auditors ; and if any was moderate enough 
to restrain his wish to a pair of pistols for 
his own use, he was assured of twenty iHraee 
to accommodate his friends and neighbours* 
This kind of mutual delusion was every day 
increasing; for as those who engaged in 
the conspiracy were interested in obtain* 
ing as many proselytes as possible, they 
became active circulators of the sanguine 
hopes and expectations by which they, per* 
haps, began already to suspect that they 
had been themselves deceived* 

It is true, that, looking abroad at theoon^ 
dition of Europe, these unfortunate gentle* 
men ought to have seen, that the state of 
France at that time was far from being such, 
as to authorise any expectations of the pro- 
digal supplies which she was represented as 
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being ready to furnish) or, rather, as beings 
in the act of farnishiDg. Nothing was less 
Ukely, than that that kingdom, just extri- 
cated from a war in which it had been near* 
ly ruined, by a peace so much more advan- 
tageous than they had reason to expect, 
should have been disposed to a£ford a pre- 
text for breaking the treaty which had pa- 
cified Europe, and for renewing against 
France the confederacy under whose pres- 
sure she had nearly sunk. This was more 
especially the case, when, by the death of 
Louis XIV.,* whose ambition and sense- 
less vanity had cost so much blood, the go- , 
vernment devolved on the Regent Duke 
of Orleans. Had Louis survived, it is pro- 
bable that, although he neither did nor da- 
red to have publicly adopted the cause of 
the Chevalier de St George, as was indeed 
evident by his refusing to receive him at 
his court; yet, the recollection of his pro- 
mise to the dying James II., as well as the 

* ht August, 171a. 
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wish to embarrass England, might hare 
induced him to advance money, or gm 
some underhand asristance to the nnhappj 
exile. Bnty upon Louis's death, the poliey 
of the Duke of Orleans, who had no per* 
sonal ties whatever with the Chevalier de 
St George, induced him to keep entire good 
faith with Britain— to comply with the re* 
quisitions of the Earl of Stair— and to put a 
stop to all such preparations in the French 
ports, as the vigilance of that minister had 
detected) and denounced as being made for 
the purpose of favouring the Jacobite insnr^ 
rection. Thus, while the Chevalier de St 
peorge was represented as obtaining suo^ 
cours in arms, money, and troops, from 
France, to an amount which that kii^om 
could hardly have supplied, and, from her 
inferiority in naval force, certainly must 
have found it difficult to have transported 
into Britain, even in Louis's most palmy 
days, the ports of that country were evsn 
closed against such exertions as the Cheva- 
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U^r might make upon a small scale by means 
of his private resources* 

But the death of Louis XIV, was repre- 
sented in Scotland as rather favourable, 
than otherwise, to the cause of James the 
Pretender* The power of France was now 
wielded, it was said, by a courageous and 
active young prince, to whose character en- 
terprise was more natural than to that of 
an aged and heart-broken old man, and 
who would, of course, be ready to hazard 
as much, or more, in the cause of the Jaco- 
bites, than the late monarch had so often 
promised. In short, the death of Louis the 
Great, long the hope and prop of the Ja« 
oobite cause, was boldly represented as a 
favourable event during the present crisis. 

Although a little dispassionate enquiry 
would have dispelled the fantastic hopes, 
founded on the baseless rumour of foreign 
assistance, yet such fictions as I have here 
alluded to, tending to exalt the zeal and 
spirits of the party, were circulated because 
they were believed, and believed because 
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they were circulated; and the. gentlemen 
of Stirlingshire, Perth, Angus,, and Fife? 
shire, began to leave their homes, and^asr 
semble in arms, though in small piarties,.at 
the foot of the Grampian hills, expecting^ 
the issue of Lord Mar's negotiations in thin 
Highlands. 

Upon leaving Fifeshire, having conunu^. 
nicated with such gentlemen as were most 
likely to serve his purpose, ]V(ar proceede4 
instantly to his own estates of Braemar^ 
lying along the side of the river Dee, and 
took up his residence with Farquharson of 
Invercauld. This gentleman was chief of 
the clan Farquharson, and conld command 
a very considerable body of men. But he 
was vassal to Lord Mar for a small part of 
his estate, which gave the Earl considerable 
influence with him ; not, however, sufficient 
to induce him to place himself and. follow;* 
ers in such hazard as would have been 
occasioned by an instant rising, .He went 
to Aberdeen, to. avoid importunity on the 
subject, having previously declared to Mar, 



ihat he would not take arms until the Che* 
valier de St Oeorge had actually landed. 
At a later period he joined the ingurgents. 
' Disappointed in this inetance) Mar con* 
ceived) that as desperate resolutions are 
usually most readily adopted in large as- 
semblies, whe^ men are hurried forward 
by exampICf and prevented from retreating, 
or dissenting, by shame, he should best at* 
tain his purpose in a large convocation of 
the chiefs and men of rank, who professed 
attfiohment to the exiled family. The as* 
sembly Wf^l made under pretext of a grand 
hunting match, which, as maintained in 
the Highlands, was an occasion of general 
rendezvous of a peculiar nature. The lords 
attended at the head of their vassals, all, 
even Lowland guests, attired in the High* 
land garb, and the sport was carried on 
upon a scale of rude magnificence. A cir* 
cntt of many miles was formed around the 
wilddesolate forests and wildernesses, which 
are inhabited by the red deer^ and is called 
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the tinehd. Upon a Bignal ^veB, the hunt* 
era who compose the tinchel begm to move 
inwards, closing the circle) and driTing the 
terrified deer before them, with whatever 
else the forest contains of wild animals who 
cannot elude the surrounding sportsmen. 
Being in this manner concentrated and 
crowded together, they are driven down a 
defile, where the principal hunters lie in wait 
for them, and show their dexterity, by mark- 
ing out and shooting those bucks which are 
in season. As it required many men to form 
the tinchel, the attendance of vassals on 
these occasions was strictly insisted upon. 
Indeed, it was one of the feudal services re* 
quired by the law, attendance on the sape« 
rior at hunting being as regularly required 
as at hosting^ that is^ joining his banner in 
war ; or watching and warding^ garrisoningi 
namely, his castle in times of danger. 

An occasion such as this was highly fa^ 
vourable ; and the general love of sport, and 
well-known fame of the forest of Braemar 
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for game of every kind, assembled many of 
the men of rank and influence who resided 
within reach of the rendezvous, and a great 
number of persons besides, who, though of 
less consequence, served to give the meet- 
ing the appearance of numbers* This great 
council was held about the 26th of August, 
and, it may be supposed, they did not amuse 
themselves much with hunting, though it 
was the pretence and watchword of their 
meeting. 

Among the noblemen of distinction, there 
appeared in person, or by representation, 
the Marquis of Huntly, eldest son of the 
Duke of Gk>rdon; the Marquis of Tullie- 
bardine, eldest son of the Duke of Athole ; 
the Earls of Nithsdale, Marischal, Tra- 
quair, Errol, Southesk, Camwath, and Lin- 
lithgow; the Viscounts of Kilsythe, Ken* 
muir^ Kingston, and Stormount ; the Lords 
BoUo^ Dufftts, Drnmmond, Strathallan, 
Ogilvy, and Naime* Of the chiefs of dans j 
thereattended Glengarry, Campbell of Glen- 
darulci on the pert of Ae powerful Earl of 
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Broadalbane, with otbers of various degrees 
of importance in the Highlands. 

When this council was assembled, the 

r 

Earl of Mar addressed them in a species of 
eloquence which was his principal accom- 
plishmenty and which was particularly qua^ 
lified to succeed with the high-spirited and 
zealous men by whom he was surrounded. 
He confessed, with tears in his eyes, that he 
had himself been but too instrumental in 
forwarding the Union between England and 
Scotland, which had given the Eilglish the 
power, as they had the disposition, to en- 
slave the latter kingdom. He urged that 
the Prince of Hanover was an usurping 
intruder, governing by means of an en* 
croaching arid innovating faction ; and that 
the only mode to escape his tyranny waft 
to rise boldly in defence of their lives and 
property, and to establish on the throne 
the lawful heir of these realms. He de- 
clared that he himself was determijaed to 
set up the. standard of James IH., and 
summon around it all those over whom 
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he had influence) and to hazard hifl fortune 
and life in the cause. He invited all who 
heard him to unite in the same generous 
resolution. He was larM in his nrondses 
of a»i.taoee from FnuTee in tr^p. a»d 
money^ and persisted in the story that two 
descents were to take place^ one in England, 
under the command of Ormond, the other 
in Scotland, under that of the Duke of ]Ber- 
wick. He also strongly assured his hear- 
ers of the certainty of a general insurrec- 
tion in England, but alleged the absolute 
necessity of showing them an example in 
the north, for which the present time was 
most appropriate, as there were few regu- 
lar troops in Scotland to restrain their ope- 
rations, and as they might look for assist* 
ance to Sweden as well as to France* 

It has been said that Mar, on Ihis me- 
morable occasion, showed letters from the 
Chevalier de St George, with a commis- 
sion nominating the Earl his lieutenant- 
general and c<unmander-in-chief of his 
armies in Scotland* Other accounts sayi 

2b 
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more probably^ tbat Abr.did not produce 
any other credentials than a jncture of the 
Chevalier, which he repeatedly kissed, in 
testimony of zeal for the cause of the ori« 
ginal, and that he did not at the time pre- 
tend to the supreme command of the en- 
terprise. This is also the account given in 
the statement of the transaction drawn up 
by Mar himself, or under his eye, where it 
is plainly said, that it was nearly a month 
after the standard was set up ere the Earl 
of Mar could procure a commission* 

The number of persons of rank who were 
assembled, the eloquence with which topics 
were publicly urged which had been long 
the secret inmates of every bosom, had their 
effect on the assembled guests ; and every 
one felt, that to oppose the current of the 
Earl's discourse by remonstrance or objec- 
tion, would be to expQse himself to the 
charge of cowardice, or of disaffection to 
the comnlion cause* It was agreed that all of 
them, should return home,. and ri|ise» under 
various pretexts, whatever forces t^ey eoul^ 
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iadividually eommand gainst a day, fixed 
for the 3d of September, on which they 
were to hold a second meeting at Abojme, 
in Aberdeenshire, in order to settle how 
they were to take the field. The Marquis 
of Huntly alone declined to be bound to 
any limited time ; and in consequence of his 
high rank and importance, he wa& allowed 
to regulate his own motions at his own 
pleasure. 

Thus ended that celebrated hunting in 
Braemar^ which, as the old bard says of 
that of CheTy Chace, might, from its conse- 
quences, be wept by a generation which was 
yet unborn. There was a circumstance 
mentioned at the time, which tended to 
show that all men had not forgotten that 
the Earl of Mar, on whose warrant this rash 
enterprise was undertaken, was considered 
by some as rather too versatile to be fully 
trusted. As the castle of Braemar was over^ 
flowing witli guests, it chanced that, as was 
not unusual on such occasions, many of the 
gentlemen of the secondary class could not 
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obtain beds» but were obliged to spend the 
nigbt around the kitchen firoy which wai 
then accounted qo great grierance* An 
English footmani a domestic of the Ear]» 
was of a very different opinion. Accus- 
tomed to the accommodations of the soutbf 
he came bustling in among the gentlemeoy 
and complained bitterly of being obliged 
to sit up all nighty notwithstanding he 
shared the hardship with his betters^ say- 
ing, that rather than again expose him- 
self to such a straity he would return to his 
own country and turn Whig* Howeveri he 
soon after comforted himself by resolving to 
trust to his master's dexterity for escaping 
evary great danger* <* Let my lord alon%" 
he said; <^ if he finds it necessary^ he can 
turn cat-in*pan with any man in England/' 
While the Lowland gentlemen were as* 
sembliog their squadrons, and the Highland 
chiefs levying their men» an incident took 
place in the metropolis of Scotland, whicih 
showed that the spirit of enterprise wUeh 
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animated the Jaeobites had exte&ded to the 
capital itself. 

James Lord Drammond, son of that un*> 
fortunate Earl of Perth, who, having served 
James VII. as Chancellor of Scotland, 
shared the exile of his still more unforta- 
nate master, and been rewarded with the 
barren title of Doke of Perth, was at pre- 
sent in Edinburgh ; and by means of one 
Mr Arthur, who had been formerly an en- 
sign in the Scots Guards, and quartered in 
the Castle, had formed a plan of surprising 
that inaccessible fortress, which resembled 
an exploit of Thomsr^ Kandolph, or the 
Black Lord James of Douglas, rather than 
a feat of modern war. This Ensign Arthur 
found means of seducing, by money and 
promises, a sergeant named Ainslie, and 
two privates, who engaged, that, when it 
was their duty to watch on the walls which 
rise from the precipice looking northward, 
near the Sally-port, they would be prepa- 
red to pull up from the bottom . certain 
rope-ladders prepared for the purpose, and 
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furnished with iron grapplings to make 
them fast to the battlements. By means of 
these, it was concluded that a select party 
of Jacobites might easily scale the walls, 
and make themselves masters of the place. 
By a beacon placed on a particular part of 
the Castle, three rounds of artillery, and a 
succession of fires made from hill to hill 
through Fife and Angus shires, the signal 
of success was to be communicated to the 
Earl of Mar, who was to haaten forw:ard 
with such forces 'as he had collected4 and 
take possession of the capital city and chief 
strength of Scotland* 

There was no difficulty in finding agents 
in this perilous and important enterprise. 
Fifty Highlanders, picked men, were sum- 
moned up from Lord Drummond's estates 
in Perthshire, and fifty more were select* 
ed among the Jacobites of the metropolis. 
These last were disbanded officers, writers' 
clerks and apprentices, and other youths of 
a class considerably above the mere vulgar* 
Drummond, otherwise called MacGregor^ of 
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Bahaldie, a EBgUand gentleman of great 
courage, was named to command the enter- 
prize. If successful, tliis achievement must 
have given the Earl of Mar and his forces 
the command of the greater part of Scot- 
land, and afforded them a safe and ready 
means of communication with the English 
malecontents, the want of which was after- 
wards so severely felt. He would also have 
obtained a large supply of money, arms, and 
ammunition deposited in the fortress, all of 
which were most needful for his enterprise. 
And theapathy of Lieutenant-Colonel Stew-^ 
art, then Deputy-govemor of the Castle, was 
so great that, in spite of numerous blunders 
on the part of the conspirators, and an 
absolute revelation on the subject made to 
Government, the surprise had very nearly 
taken place* 

The younger conspirators who were to go 
on this forlorn hope, had not discretion in 
proportion to their courage. Eighteen of 
them, on the night appointed, were enga- 
ged drinking in a tippling house, and were 
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60 careless in their communications, that thA 
hostess was able to tell some person who 
enquired what the meeting was about, that 
it consisted of young gentlemen who were 
in the act of having their hair powdered, in 
order to go to the attack of the Castle, 
At last the full secret was intrusted to a wo« 
man. Arthur, their guide, had communicated 
the plot to his brother, a medical man, and 
engaged him in the enterprise. But when 
the time for executing it drew nigh, the 
doctor's extreme melancholy was observed 
by his wife, who, like a second Belvidera 
or Portia, suffered him not to rest until 
she extorted the secret from him, which 
she communicated in an anonymous letter 
to Sir Adam Cockburn of Ormiston, then 
Lord Justice Clerk, who instantly dispatch- 
ed the intelligence to the Castle. The 
news arrived so critically, that it was with 
difficulty the messenger obtained entrance 
to the Castle ; ai\d even then the deputy- 
governor, disbelioviog the intelligence, or 
secretly well affected to the cause of the 
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Pretender, contented himself with direct* 
ing the rounds and patrols to be made with 
pecaliar care, and retired to rest 

In the meantime, the Jacobite storming 
party had rendezvoused at the churchyard 
of the West Kirk, and proceeded to post 
themselves beneath the Castle wall* They 
had a part of their rope ladders in readiness, 
but the artificer, one Charles Forbes, a 
merchant in Edinburgh, who ought to have 
been there with the remainder, which had 
been made under his direction, was nowhere 
to be seen. Nothing could be done during 
his absence ; but, actuated by their impa- 
tience, the party scrambled up the rock, 
and stationed themselves beneath the wall, 
at the point where their accomplice kept 
sentry. Here they found him ready to per- 
form his stipulated part of the bargain, by 
pulling up the ladder of ropes which was 
designed to give them admittance. He ex- 
horted them, however, to be speedy, telliug 
them he was to be relieved by the patrol 
at twelve o'clock^ and if the affair were not 
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completed before that houTj that he eould 
give them no farther assiBtanee. The time 
was fast flying, when Bahaldie, the com- 
mander of the storming party, persuaded the 
sentinel to pull up the grapnel, and make it 
fast to the battlements, that it might' appear 
whether or not they had length of ladder 
sufficient to make the attempt But it pro^ 
red, as indeed they had expected, more than 
a fathom too short. At half past eleven 
o'clock, the steps of the patrol, who had been 
sent their rounds earlier than usual, owing 
to the message of the Lord Justice Clerk, 
were heard approaching, on which the sen-* 
tinel exclaimed, with an oath, ^^ Here come 
the rounds I have been telliog you of this 
half-hour ; you have ruined both yourself 
and me ; I can serve you no longer.'' With 
that he threw down the grappling-iron and 
ladders, and in the hope of covering his own 
guilt, fired his musket, and cried <^£ne<- 
my !" Every man was then compelled to 
shift for himself, the patrol firing on them 
from the wall. Twelve soldiers of the 
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bnrgher guard, who had been directed by 
the Lord Justice Clerk to make the round 
of the Castle on the outside, took prison- 
ers three youths, who insisted that they 
were found there by mere accident, and 
an old man, Captain MacLean, an officer 
of James VII., who was much bruised by 
a fall from the rocks. The rest of the 
party escaped alongst the north bank of 
the North Loch, through the fields called 
Barefoord's Parks, on which the New Town 
of Edinburgh now stands. In their retreat 
they met their tardy engineer, Charles For- 
be«!, loaded with the ladders which were so 
much, wanted a quarter of an hour before. 
Had it not been for his want of punctuali- 
ty, the information and precautions of the 
Lord Justice Clerk would have been insuf- 
ficient for the safety of the place. It does 
not appear that any of the conspirators were 
punished, nor would, it have been easy to 
obtain proof of their guilt* The treache- 
rous sergeant was hanged by sentence of 
a court-martial, and the deputy-governor 
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(whoM name of Stewart might perhaps ag» 
gravaie the snspiciou that attached to him,) 
-was deprived of his office* and imprisoned 
for some time. 

It needed not this open attack on tha 
Castle of Edinburgh, or the general newa 
of Lord Mar's Highland armament, and the 
rising of the disaffected i^ntlemen in arms 
throoghout most of the counties of Scotland^ 
to call the attention of ELing George's Go* 
Temment to the disturbed state of that part 
of his dominions* Measures for defence 
were hastily adopted. The small number of 
r^ular troops who were then in Scotland 
wwe concentrated, for the purpose of form* 
ing a campatSfirMng,in order topreyent the 
rebels from seizing the bridge over theForth^ 
and thereby forcing their way into the Low 
country. But four regiments, on the peace 
establishment, only mustered two hundred 
and fifty-seyen men each ; four regimeiite 
of dragoons were considerably under two 
hundred to a regiment— a total of only fif-^ 
teen hundred men at the utmost* 
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" To increase these slender forces, two re- 
giments of dragoons, belonging to the Earl 
of Stair, with two regiments of foot quar« 
tered in the north of England, were order<^ 
ed to join the camp at Stirling with all 
possible dispatch. The foot regiments of 
Clayton and Wightman, with the dragoons 
of Evans, were recalled from Irdand. The 
six thousand auxiliary forces with whom 
the Dutch had engaged, in case of need, to 
guarantee the succession of the House of 
Hanover, were required of the States, who 
accordingly ordered the Scotch regiments 
in their service to march for the coast, but 
excused themselves from actually embark- 
ing them, in consequence of the French 
ambassador having disowned, in the strong- 
est manner, any intent on the part of bis 
court to aid the factions in England by 
sendhig over the Pretender to Britain, or to 
assist those who were in arms in his be- 
half. The Dutch alleged this as a suffi- 
cient reason for suspeiiding the shipment of 
these auxiliaries. 

9 2 
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Besides these militarymeasoresy theMini- 
Bters of George L were not remiss in takiog 
each others as might check the prime cause 
of rebellions in Scotland,, namely, that feu* 
'dal influence possessed by the mstocaraey 
oyer their vassalsi tenants, and dependents, 
by which the great men, when disgraced or 
disappointed, had the power of calling to 
arms, at their pleasure, a number of indivi- 
duals, who, however unwilliiig they might 
be to rise against the Government, durst 
not, and could not, without great loss and 
risk of oppression, oppose themselves to 
their superior's pleasure. 

On the 30th of August,therefore, an act 
was passed for the purpose of encouraging 
loyalty in Scotland, a plant which of late 
years had not been found to agree with the 
climate of that cold and northern country, 
or at least, where found to luxuriate, it was 
of a nature different from that known by 
the same name at Westminster. 

This statute, commonly called the Clan 
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Act, enacted^ Tiiat if a feudal 8uperi<Hr 
went into rebellion, and became liable to 
the pains of high treason) all soeb vassals 
holding lands under him, as should continue 
in their all(^iance, should in future hold 
these lands of the Crown* 2« If a tenant 
should haye remained at the King's peace 
while his landlord had been engaged in re- 
belUon, and convicted of treasoui the space 
of two years' gratuitous possession should 
be added to that tenant's lease. 3. If the 
superior should remain loyal and peaceful 
while the vassal should engage in rebellion, 
and incur conviction of high treason, then 
the fief, or lands held by such vassal, shall 
revert to the superior as if they had never 
been separated from his estate. 4. Another 
clause declared void such settlements of 
estates and deeds of entail as might be made 
on the Ist day of August, 1714, or at any 
time thereafter, declaring that they should 
be no bar to the forfeiture of the estates for 
high treason, seeing that such settlements 
had been frequently resorted to for the sole 
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purpose of isvading the punishment of the 
law* 

This remarkable act was the first consi- 
derable step towards unloosing the feudal 
fetterS) by which the command of the supe- 
rior became in some measure the law of the 
vassal* Tiie clause concerning settlements 
and entails was also important, and ren- 
dered nugatory the attempts which had been 
frequently made to evade the punishment 
of forfeiture, b)* settlements made previous 
to the time when those who granted the 
deeds engaged in rebellion. Such deeds as 
were executed for onerous causes, that is, for 
value of some kind received, were justly 
excepted from the operation of this. law. 

There was, moreover, another clause, em- 
powering the Crown to call upon any. sus- 
pected person or persons in Scotland to ap- 
pear at Edinbnr^h, or where it should be 
judged expedient, for the purpose of finding 
bail, tidth cerUfication that their .failure to 
appear should subject them to be put to the 
horn as rebels, and that they jshould incur 
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the forfeiture of the liferent escheatr Im- 
mediately afterwards, summonses were ie- 
sue4 to all the noblemen and gentlemen 
either actually in arms, or suspected of fa* 
voutring the Jacobite interest, from the Earl 
of Mar and his compeers, down to Rob 
IWyMacGregor,the celebrated outlaw. The 
list amounted to about fifty men of note, 
of which only two. Sir Patrick Murray, 
and Sir Alexander Erskine, thought proper 
to surrender themselves. 

Besides these general measures, military 
resistance to the expected rebellion was 
prepared in a great many places, and parti- 
cularly in borough*towns and seaports. It 
is here to be remarked, that a great change 
had taken place among the bulk of the peo- 
jde of Scotland, from the ill-humour into 
which they had been put by the conclo* 
sion of the Union treaty* At that time, 
such were the eflfects of mortified pride, 
popular apprehension, and national antipa- 
thy, that the populace in every town and 
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country would have arisen to place the 
Pretender on tbe thronei notwithstanding 
his professing the Catholic religion, and be« 
ihg the grandson of James VIL^ of who^e 
persecntions, as well as those in the time of 
his predecessor^ Charles IL, the Presbyt^ 
rians of the west nourished sach horrible rm 
collections. Accordingly", we have seen tbftt 
it was only by bribing their chiefs, and decri* 
ving them by means of adroit spies, that tho 
Cameronians, the most zealous of Presby* 
terians, who disowned the authority of all 
magistrates who had not taken the Solemn 
League and Covenant, were prevented from 
taking arms to dissolve the Union Parlia* 
ment, and to declare for the cause of James 
III. Bat it happened with the Union, aa 
with other political measures, against which 
strong prejudices have been excited during 
their progress: — ^the complication of pre- 
dicted evils were so far from being realiased^ 
that the opponents of the treaty began to 
be ashamed, of having entertained auch 
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prehensiona. None of the vioUnt chapges 
wUch had been foretold, none of the upiver* 
sal disgrace and desolation which had been 
anticipaied in consequence, had arisen from 
that great measure. The enforcing of the 
Malt Tax was the most unpopular, and that 
iio^st had bec^n for the time politically; 8us«* 
pended. The shopkeepers of Edinburgh,, 
who had supplied the peers of Scotland with 
hixuries, had found other customers, now 
that the aristocracy were residentin London, 
or they had turned their stock into other 
lines of commerce. The ideal consequence 
of a legislajbure of their own holding its sit- 
tings in the metropolis of Scotland, was 
forgotten when it became no longer yisible, 
and the abolition of the Scottish Privy Coun- 
cil niight, on calm reflection, be conisidered 
as a national benefit rather than a priva- 
tion. In short, the general resentment ex* 
cited by the treaty of Union, once keen 
enough to. suspend all other motives, was 
a paroxysm toQ violent to last— men re- 
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eevered from h by slow degree^ and though 
it was still predominant in iho minds of 
some classes, yet the ojnnions of the lower 
orders in general had in a great measure 
returned to their nsnal channel, and men 
entertained in the south and west, as well 
as in many of the boroughs, their usoal 
wholesome horror for the Devil, the Pope, 
and the Pretender, which, for a certain 
time had been overpowered and lost in thor 
apprehensions for the indej^ndence of Soot* 
land. 

In 1715, also, the merchants and bet- 
ter class of citizens, who began to enter- 
tain some distant views of enriching them- 
selves by engaging in the commerce of the 
plantations, and other lucrative branches of 
trade, opened up by the Union, were no 
longer disposed to see any thing tempting 
in the proposal of Mar and his insurgents, 
to destroy the treaty by force ; and were, 
together with the lo^er classes, much bet- 
ter disposed to listen to the expostulations of 
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the presbytdrian clergy, who, sensible of 
what they had to expect from a counter-re*- 
Tolntion, exerted their influence, generally 
speaking with great effect, in support of the 
present government of King George. The 
fruits of this change in the temper and feel- 
ings of the middling and lower classes, were 
soon evident in the metropolis and through* 
out Scotland. In Edinburgh, men of wealth 
and substance subscribed a bond of asso- 
ciation, in order to raise subscriptions for 
purchasing arms and maintaining troops ; 
and a body of the subscribers themselves 
formed a regiment, under the name of the 
Associate Volunteers of Edinburgh. They 
were four hundred strong. Glasgow, with 
a prescient consciousness of the commer* 
cial eminence which she was to attain by 
means of the treaty of Union, contributed 
liberally in money to defend the cause of 
King George, and raised^ good regiment 
of volunteers. The western counties of 
Renfrew and Ayrshire offered four thou* 
sand men, and the Earl of Glasgow a re- 
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gtmeol of a iboii84ii4 at bii own ebfu^t^ 
Along th« ]3prd#r| t]^« Whig pwrly wero ao 
l^i^f 9i)tivet Pu9fri^ distiogul^bed itioify 
l^y rwiog among tbo whabitaiita s^yoo to* 
}aa(»er compiniM of futy loon wah* ThUf 
wa« tbo moro n^oamWYf ^ ^^ attaok waa 
uppreheaded from tbo mmy CathoUes aii4 
#viffootod gaotlomon wbo i39it4oii in tbo 
iieigbbourbooci* Tbo omstern part of T%m 
viotdalo tuppliod tbo Pake of lloxbargb« 
Sir William B9nw% of Gvuboty and Sir 
jTohn Fringlo of Stitobolf with m many 
mm as they could find i^ms fort being 
about four oompanioi* The upper part 
of the countyi and tbo n^hboaring gbiro. 
of Selkirkt were lees willing to take anna. 
The ha^ed of the Union etill prevailed 
amonget them more than eleewhere^ infla* 
med, probably* by the very ciroumetance of 
their vieinity to England^ and the recolleo* 
tion of the long wars betwixt the kingdoms. 
The Cameronian preaobers, also^ had poB-» 
sessed many speculative shepherds with their 
whimsical and chimericaldoubts concerning 
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the tight of tmodvenantdd mi^strates to ex* 
ereise an authority eren m the most urgent 
eaie of tiational ottiei^etioy. This doetrinO 
was as rational as if the same sernpiiloiui 
persons had disoovered that it was unlawfal 
to nse the assistance of firemen during a con- 
flagration, because they had not taken the 
Solemn League and Covenant. These scru- 
ples were not universali and assumed as 
many different hues and shades as there 
were popular preachers to urge them ; they 
tended greatly to retard 'and embarrass the 
exertions of goyerhment to prepare for de- 
fence in these districts. Even the popularity 
of 'the Reverend Thomas Boston, an emi- 
nent divine of the period, could not raise a 
man for the service of government out of 
his parish of Ettrick. 

Notwithstanding, however, partial excep- 
tions, the common people of Scotland, who 
were not overawed by Jacobite landlords, 
remained generally faithful to the Protest- 
ant line of succession, and showed readinesi 
to arm in its behalf; 
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Haying thus described the preparations 
for war, on both sides, we will, in tbe next 
Chapter, relate . the conuaeneement of the 
.eampaign* 
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CHAP- VIL 

Raising of the Standard for the Chevalier de jSt 
George, and Proctamation of him as James 
VIII, of Scotland, and III. of England diid 
Irehmd^Oapture df Perth by the JacobOes-^ 
Character of Mar's Armg — IncapacOy ef Mar 
a$ a Gtmral^Plan of an JBapedUhn into the 
Low Country* 

On tli« eth 8e(ri6iiib«r 1715^ tb« nobl^^ 
men, ehiclii of ckn0^ gmiAwneh^ and o^^n^ 
with siieh follow6r» m they ootdd immedi* 
ately geiin I'eadinese^ atftemUed ftt Aboyne} 
and the Earl of Mary aeting bm General on 
the oeeailon^ displayed the royal standard^ 
at CaetletoHi in Braemar; and proclaitt- 
ed, with fliieh solemnity as the time and 
place admitted; James Kin^ of Scotland^ 
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by the title of James VIII. and King o^ 
England, Ireland, and their dependencies, 
]by that of James III. The day was stormy ; 
and the gilded ball which was on the top 
of the standard spear was blown down,*— 
a circumstance which the superstitioiu 
Highlanders regarded as ominous of ill 
fortune ; while others called to mind, that 
by a strange coincidence, something of the 
same kind happened in the evil hour when 
King Charles set up his standard at IfoU 
tingham. 

After this decisire measure, the leaders 
of the insurgents separated to proclaim King 
James in the towns where they had infliH 
ence, and to raise as many followers as each 
could possiUy command, in order to sup- 
port the daring defiance which they had 
given to the established government. 

It was not by the mildest of all possiUe 
means that a Highland following, as it is 
called, was brought into the field at that 
period. Many vassals were, indeed, prompt 
and ready for service, for tvhtch their educa* 
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lion and habits prepared them. But there 
were others who were brought if> their 
ehief 's standard by much the same enticing 
mode of solicitation used in our own day for 
recruiting the navy, and there were many 
who conceived it prudent not to stir with- 
out such a degree of compulsion as might, in 
case of need) serre as some sort of apology 
for haying been in arms at all. On this 
raising the clans in the year 1715, the fiery 
cross was sent through the districts or conn* 
tries, as they are termed, inhabited by the 
different tribes. This eipblem consisted of 
two branches of wood, in the form of a cross^ 
one end singed with fire, and the other stain-- 
ed with blood. The inhabitants transmitted 
the signal fromi house to house with all possi- 
ble speed, and the symbol implied, that those 
who should not appear at a rendezvous 
which was named when the cross was pre- 
sented, should suffer the extremities of fire 
and sword. There is an intercepted letter 
of Mar himself, to John Forbes of Increrau, 
bailie of his lordship of Ealdrummie, which 
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throws considerable ligbt on tbe nftttire of 
a feudal levy : — , 

^ You were right, Jackie,'' said the \ori 
to his ofBcial, ^'not to come with the Inlndred 
men you sent up last night, when I expect- 
ed four times their numbers. It is a pretty 
thing my own people should be refractory, 
when all the Highlands are rising, and aD 
the Lowlands are expecting us to join them. 
I send you enclosed an order for the Lord-* 
ship of Kildmmmie, which you will imme- 
diately intimate to all my vassals. If they 
give ready obedience, it will make som<$ 
amends, andif not, ye may tell themfrom me^ 
that it will not be in my power to^save theiA 
(were I willing) from being treated as ene* 
mies by those that are soon to join me ; and 
they may depend upon it that I will be the 
first to propose and order their being so. 
Particularly, let my own tenants in KH* 
drnmmie know, that if they come not forth 
with their best arms, I will send a party im- 
mediately to burn what they shall miss ta- 
king from them. And they may believe this 
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only a threat, — but by all that's sacred, I'll 
put it in execution, let my loss be what it 
will, that it may be an example to others* 
You are to tell the gentlemen that I expect 
them in their best accoatrements on horse- 
back, and no excuse to be accepted of." 
. This remarkable letter is dated three days 
after the displaying of the standard. The 
system of social life in the Highlands, has, 
when viewed through the vista of years, 
much in it that is interesting and poetical ; 
but few modern readers will desire to ex- 
change conditions with a resident within 
the romantic bounds of Mar's Lordship of 
Kildrummie, where such were liable to a 
peremptory summons to arms, thus rudely 
enforced. 

Proceeding towards the Lowlands by short 
marches, Mar paused at the small town of 
Kirkmichael, and afterwards at Mouline in 
Perthshire, moving slowly that his friends 
might have leisure to assemble for his sup-- 
port* In the meantime. King James was 
proclaimed at Aberdeen by the Earl Maris- 
chal, at Dunkeld by the Marquis of TuUi- 
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bardme^'eontraty to the wiilie« of hie hUh&t^ 
the Dake of Aihole, at Gasde Gordon bj 
the Marqok of Hnntly, at Keehis by the 
Earl of Panmiire^ a rich and powerfol no- 
blemani who had aooeded to the cause Mse^ 
the rendecTocie at the Braemar hantiag; 
The same eeremony was performed at Mon- 
trofte by the Earl of Soatheek^ at Doadee 
by Graham of DnBtroon, of the iaanly of 
the celebrated ClaTerhoneey and to whoai 
King James had ^ven that memorable per* 
eon's title of Viscount of Dundee^ and at In* 
▼emess by the Laird of Borlum, commonly 
called Brigadier Macintosh, from his having 
held that rank in the serrice of F^aneet 
This ofBcer made a considerable figm« do* 
ring the Rebellion, in which he had iu-* 
flnence to involve his chief and chin, rather 
contrary to the political sentiments of tho 
former ; he judged that Inverness was a sta^ 
tion of importance, and therefore left a gaf^ 
rison to secure it from any attack on thi^ 
part of the Grants, Monroes, or other Whig 
ckns in the vicinity. 
The possesnkm of the town of Perth noir 
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Imraie » potfit of grant importencei m form* 
ing tb^ fiommwicfttioa between the High** 
ImcU wd tb« XiOwlaiiiiiB) and bebg the 
natnrgl oiq^ital of the fertile coantries on 
tbe margin of the Ti^y. ' Tbe citizene were 
diiridisd into, two parties, but the magi««- 
trates, who, at the head of one part of the 
inhabitants, bad declared for King George, 
tAok arrosand applied to theDoke of Athole, 
who remained in allegiance to the ruling 
BM>narob, for a party to support them» The 
Puke sent them three or four hundred 
Athole Highlanders, and the inhabitants 
conceived themselves seeure, especially as 
the Earl of Rothes, having assembled about 
four hundred militia men, was advancing 
frcttn Fife to their support* The honour- 
able Colondi John Hay, brother to the Earl 
of Kinnoul, took, however, an opportunity 
to eoUeet t<^ether some fifty or a hundred 
horse from the gentlemen of Stirling, Perth* 
shire, and Fife, and marched towards the 
town. The Tory burghers, who were net 
inferior in numbers, began to assume ooui- 
nige as theie suoeonrs appeared, and the gap- 
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riflon of Highlanders knowing that although 
the Dake of Athole remained attached to 
the government^ his eldest son was in the 
Earl of Mar's army, gave way to their own 
inclinations, which were decidedly Jaoo- 
bitical, and joined Colonel Hay» for the 
purpose of disarming the "Whig barghers, 
to whose assistance they had been sciit. 
Thus Perth, by a concurrence of accidents, 
fell into the hands of the insurgent Jaco 
bites, and gave them the command of all the 
Lowlands in the east part of Scotland. StiU, 
as the town was but slightly fortified, it 
might have been recovered by a sudden at« 
tack, if a detachment had been made for that 
purpose, from the regular camp at Stirling. 
But General Whetham, who as yet com* 
manded there, was not an officer of activi* 
ty. He was indeed superseded in his com* 
mand by the Duke of Argyle, commander* 
in-chief in Scotland, who came to Stirling 
on^the 14th September ; but the opportuni- 
ty of regaining Perth no longer existed. The 
town had been speedily reinforced, and se* 
cured for the Ja<M>Vite interest, by about tw« 
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hundred meO) whom the Earl of Stmthmore 
had raked to join the Earl of Mar, and a 
body of Fifcshire eavahry who had array* 
ed themselves for the same service under 
the Abister of Sinclair. Both these noble- 
men were remarkable characters. 
' Itie Earl of Strathmore, doomed to lose 
his life in this fatal broil, was only about 
eighteen years old, but at that, early age he 
exhibited every symptom of a brave, gene- 
rous, and modest disposition, and his pre- 
mature death disappointed the most flou- 
rishing hopes. He engaged in the Rebellion 
with all the zeal of sincerity, raised a strong 
regiment of Lowland infantry, and distin- 
guished himself by his attention to the du- 
ties of a military life. 

The Master of Sinclair, so called because 
the eldest son of Henry seventh Lord Sin- 
clair, had served in Marlborough's army 
with good reputation ; but he was espiectally 
remarkable for having, in the prosecution 
of sat aBhir of honour, slain two gentlemen 
of the name of Shaw^ brothers to Sir John 
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Sbaw of Qr^moekf and persons of tank 
and €on8eq^c9ac0• Ha was taiadi by a* cowti- 
martialf and oondamned to daath^ but es* 
eapad from prisont not without the connU 
yance of the Duke of Marlborough himself* 
As the Master of Sinclair's femily were 
Toiiesy be obtained hia pardon on the ac- 
cession of their party to power in HIS. In 
17 15) he seems to haye. taken arms with 
great reluctance* deeming the cause despe« 
ratci and having no confidence in the pro? 
bity or parts of the Earl of Mar* who aa* 
sumed the supreme authority. He was a 
man of a caustic and severe turn* of mind* 
suspicious and satiricalt but a^ute and sen- 
sible. He has left Memoirs behind him^ 
curiously illustratiye of the ill-fated enter- 
prise in which he Was engagedt and of 
which he seems totally to have despiured 
long before its final termination. 

That part of the Earl of Mar's forces 
which lay in the eastern .and north-eastern 
parts of Scotland, were now assembled at 
Perth) the most central place under his au<4 
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tboiity. They amomited to four or fiye thoa<- 
fland men, and aldiough formidable for con* 
rage and numben, they bad few other 
qualities necessary to constitute an army* 
Tfaey wanted a competent general, money^ 
arms, and ammunition, regulation and dis« 
eipline ; abore all, a settled purpose and ob- 
ject of the campaign. On each of these 
deficiencies, and on the manner and d^ee 
in which they were severally supplied, I 
will say a few words, so as to give you some 
idea of this tumultuary army, before pro* 
eeeding to detail what they did, and what 
they left undone. 

There can be no doubt, that from the 
time he embarked in this dangerous enter* 
prise. Mar had secretly determined to put 
himself at the head of it, and gratify at once 
his ambition and his revenge. But it does 
not appear that at first he made any.pre* 
tensions to the chief command. On the 
contrary, he seemed willing to defer to any 
person of higher rank than his own. The 
Duke of 6ord<m would have been a natu- 
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ral choice, from his elevated rank aiid grieat 
power. Baty besides that he had not. come 
out in person, though it was not doubted 
that he approved of his son's doing so, the 
Duke was a Catholic, and it was not con* 
sidered politic that Papists should hold 
any considerable rank in the enterprise, as 
it would have given rise to doubts among 
their own party, and reproaches from jtheir 
opponents. Finally, the Duke, being one 
of the suspected persons summoned by go- 
vernment to surrender himself, obeyed the 
call, and'was appointed to reside at Edin- 
burgh on his parole. The Duke of Athole 
had been a leader of the Jacobites during 
the disputes concerning the Union, and had 
agreed to rise had the French descent taken 
place in 1707. Upon him, it is said, the 
Earl of Mar offered to devolve the command 
of the forces he had levied. But the Duke 
refused the offer at his hands. He said^ 
that if the Chevalier de St George liad cho- 
sen to impose such a responsible charge 
upon him, he would haye opened a direct 
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commnnication with him peTsonally; and 
he complained that Mar, before making 
this proposal to him, had intrigned in his 
fkmily; having instigated his two sons, the 
Marquis of Tullibardine and Lord Charletf 
Murray, as well as his uncle Lord Naime, 
to take arms without his consent, and made 
nse of them to seduce the Athole men 
from their allegiance to their rightful lord. 
He therefore declined the offer which was 
made to him of commanding the forces now 
in rebellioD, and Mar retained, as if by oc- 
cupancy, the chief command of the army. 
As he was brave, high-bom, ahd possessed 
of very considerable talent, and as his late 
connexion with the chiefs of Highland clans, 
while distributor of Queen Anne's bounty, 
rendered him highly acceptable to them^ 
his authority was generally submitted to, 
especially as it was at first supposed that 
he acted only as a locum tenens for the Duke 
of Berwick, whose speedy arrival had been 
announced. Time passed on, however, the 
Duke came not| and the E$url of Maf con* 

v2 
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tinned, to act as conunander-ui-cluelv nntil 
confirmed in it, as we shall learn, by an ex- 
press commission from the Chevalier de St 
George. As the Earl was unacquainted 
with military affiurs, he used the experi- 
ence of Lieutenant-General Hamilton and 
Clephane of Carslo^e, who had served du- 
ring the late war, to supply his deficien- 
cies in that department. But thoi^^h th^se 
gentlemen had both courage, zeal, and war« 
like skill, they could not assist their prin- 
cipal in what his own capacity could not 
attain to— the power of forming and acting 
upon a decided plan of tactics. 

Money was also much wanted, and was 
but poorly supplied by such sums as the 
wealthier adherents of the party could raise 
among themselves. Some of the gentle- 
men had indeed means of their own, but 
as their fonds became exhausted, they were 
under the necessity of returning home for 
more; which was with some the apology 
for absence from their corps much longer 
and more frequently than was consistent 
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with discijdine. But the Wgblanders and 
Lowlaiiders of inferior rank, could not sub- 
fist, or bQ kept within the bounds of dis- 
cipline, without regular pay of some kind. 
Lord Southeak gave five hundred pounds, 
and the Earl of Panmure the same sum, to 
meet the exigencies of the moment. Aid 
was also solicited and obtained from various 
individuals, friendly to the cause, but un- 
equal, from age or infirmity, to take the 
field in person ; and there were many pru- 
dent persons, no doubt, who thought it the 
wisest course to sacrifice a sum of money, 
which, if the insurrection were successful, 
would give them the merit of having aided 
it, while, if it failed, their lives and estates 
were secured from the reach of the law 
against treason. Above all, the insurgents 
took especial care to secure all the public 
money that was in the hands of collectors of 
taxes, and other public officers, and to levy 
eight months cess wherever their presence 
gave them the authority. At length, con- 
sidei^afole supplies of money were received 
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from France, wUcli in a great measure re- 
lieved their wants in that particular. Lord 
Drammond was appointed to be treasurer 
to the army. 

Arms and ammunition were scarce 
amongst the insurgents. The Highland 
clans were, indeed, tolerably armed with 
their national weapons; but the gans of the 
Lowlanders were in wretched order, and 
in a great meastire tmfit for service. The 
success of an expedition in some degree re« 
medied this important deficiency. 

Among other northern chiefii who re* 
mained faithful to George I., amidst the ge« 
neral defection, was the powerful Earl of 
Sutherland, who, on the news of the Insur- 
rection, had immediately proceeded by sea 
to his Castle of Dunrobin, to collect his vas- 
sals. In order that they might be supplied 
with arms, a vessel at Leith was loaded with 
firelocks, and other weapons, and ssdled for 
the EarFs coantry. The wind, however, 
proving contrary, the master of the ship 
dropped anchor at Burntisland, on the Fife 
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shor6 of the Frith of Forth, of which he was 
a native, that he might have an opportunity 
to see his wife and children before his de* 
parture. 

The Master of Sinclair, formerly men- 
tioned, whose family iestate and interest lay 
on the shores of the Frith, got informa- 
tion of this circumstance, and suggested a 
scheme of seizing on these arms, which ar- 
gued talent and activity, and was the first 
symptom which the insurgents had given 
of either one or other. The Master of Sin- 
clair, with about fourscore troopers, and 
carrying with him a number of baggage- 
horses, left Perth about nightfall, and, to 
baffle observation, took a circuitous road to 
Burntisland. He arrived in the little sea* 
port with all the effect of a complete sur- 
prise, and though the bark had hauled out 
of the harbour into the roadstead, he board- 
ed her by means of boats, possessing himself 
of all the arms, which amounted to three 
hundred. Mar, as had been agreed, upon, 
protected the return of the detachment by 
advancing f| body of five hundred High** 
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Imders as lat at Anchtertoolc^ half-way 
between Perth and Bamtiehuid. On tliia 
occasion^ the Matter, of Sinclair, an old 
officer, and acquainted with the nsnaldieeit 
pline of war, was greatly annoyed bj the 
disorderly condoet of the rolnnteer forcee 
whom he eommanded. He oonld not pre^ 
vail on the gentlemen of hie squadron to 
keep watch with any vigilance, nor prevent 
them from crowding into alehouses to drinl^ 
In returning homeward, several of them 
broke off without leave, either to visit their 
own houses which were near the road, or 
to indulge theipselves in the pleasure d 
teasing the Presbyterian ndnisters^who lay 
in their way. When he came to Auchter^ 
toole, the disorder was yet greater. The 
Highland detachment, many of them Mar't 
own men from Dee-side, had broken their 
ranks, and were dispersed over the eoun^ 
trjr, pillaging the farm-houses ; when Sin- 
clair got a Highland officer to command 
them to desist and return, they refused te 
obey, nor was there any means of bringing 
them off, save by spreading a report that 
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the enemy's dragoooe were apfiroeeliiBg, on 
which they drew togietiier with wenderfol 
eeliBrity^ slnd submitted to be led back to 
Perth with the arms that had been eeiased, 
which went some length to remedy the scar* 
eity of that most important article in the 
insurgent army. 

A greater deficiency eren than that of 
arms, was the want of a general capable to 
form the plan of a campaign, suitable to his 
situation and the character of his troops, 
and then to carry it into e£Pect with firm- 
ness, celerity, and decision. Grenerals Ha- 
milton and Gordon, both in Mar's army, 
were men of some military experience, but 
totally void of that comprehensive genius 
which combines and executes the manoeuvres 
of a campaign ; and Mar himself,, as al- 
ready intimated, seems to have been unac- 
quainted even with the mere mechanic^ 
part of the profession. He appears to have 
thought that the principal part of his work 
was done when the insurrection was set 
on foot, and tiiat being once effected, that it 
would carry itself od» and the rebels would 
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increase in such numbers^ that resistance to 
them must become impossible. The great* 
er part of the Jacobites in East Lothian 
were, he knew, ready to take horse ; so were 
those of the counties of Dumfries and La- 
nark; but they were separated from his 
army by the Frith of Forth, and were like- 
ly to require assistance from him, in order 
to secure protection when they assembled 
their followers. Montrose, or Dundee, with 
half the men whom Mar had already under 
him, would have inarched without hesita- 
tion towards Stirling, and compelled the 
Duke of Argyle, who had not as yet quite 
two thousand men, either to fight or retreat, 
which must have opened the Lowlands and 
the Borders to the operations of the insur- 
gents. But such was the reputation of the 
Duke, that Mar resolved not to encounter 
him until he should have received all the re* 
inforcements from the north and west which 
he could possibly expect, in the hope, by as- 
sembling an immense superiority of force» 
to counterbalance the acknowledged mili'^ 
tary skill of his distingujudied opponent. 
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As, however, it was essential to tbe 
Earl of Mar's parpose, to spread the flame 
of insurrection into the Lowlands, he de- 
termined not to allow the check which 
Argyle's forces and position placed on his 
movements, to prevent his attempting a 
diversion by passing at all hazards a consi- 
derable detachment of his army into Lo- 
diian, to support and encourage his Jaco- 
bite friends on the opposite side. His pro- 
posal was to collect small vessels and boats 
on the Fife side of the Frithi and dispatch 
them across with a division of his army, 
who were to land on such part of the coast 
of East Lothian as the wind should render 
most convenient, and unite themselves with 
the malecontents wherever they might find 
them in strength. But ere noticing the 
fate of this expedition, we must leave Mar 
and his army, to trace the prc^ess of the 
insurrection in the south of Scotland and 
the north t>f England, where it had already 
broken out. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Progress of Imurrection in the South of Scotland 
— Catastrophe in the Family of Hepburn of 
Keith^^JRising of the Jacobites of the Western 
Frontier^ under JKenmure, and of those of the 
North of Engkmd, under Forster^-'Junction of 
Kenmures Party until tliat ofForster — JRein* 
forcements Join Mar at Perthy his head-quar* 
ters — Delay in the Mising of the Western Claris 
— Procrastination of Mar — Descent of Mac- 
intosh upon Lothian — Junction of Macintosh 
toith Kenmure and Forster at Kelso — They 
hold a Council, to decide on their plan of Ope^ 
rations^ 

The reports of mvasion from France--of 
King James's landing with a foreign force^ 
abundance of arms, ammunition^ and trea* 
sure, and the full purpose to reward his 
friends and chastise his enemies — ^the same 
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exaggerated iotelligence from England, con- 
cerning general discontent and local insur- 
rection, which had raised the north of Scot- 
land in arms— had their effect also on the 
gentlemen of Jacobite principles in the south 
of that country, and in the contiguous fron- 
tiers of England, where a number of Cathci- 
lic families, and others devoted to the ex- 
iled family, were still to be found. Ere 
the hopes inspired by such favourable ru- 
mours had passed away, came the more ve- 
racious intelligence, that the Earl of Mar 
had set up James's standard in the High- 
lands, and presently after, that he had taken 
possession of Perth^-that many noblemen 
of distinguished rank and interest had join- 
ed his camp, and that his numbers were 
still increasing. \ 

These reports gave a natural impulse to 
the zeal of men, who, having long pro- 
fessed themselves the liege subjects of the 
Stewart family, were ashamed to sit still 
when a gallant effort was made to effect their 
restoration^ by what was reported to be^ 
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and In very truth was, a very strong party^ 
and an army much larger than those com- 
manded by Montrose or Dundee, and com- 
posed chiefly of the same description of 
troops at the head of whom they had gain- 
ed their victories. The country, therefore, 
through most of its districts, was heaving 
with the ^convulsive throes which precede 
civil war, like those which announce an 
earthquake. Events hurried on to decide 
the doubtful and embolden the timorous. 
The active measures resolved on by go- 
vernment, in arresting suspected persons 
throughout England and the southern parts 
of Scotland, obliged the professed Jacobites 
to bring their minds to a resolution, and 
either expose their persons to the dangers 
of civil war, or their characters to the shame 
of being judged wanting in the hour of ac- 
tion, to all the protestations which they had 
made in those of safety and peace. 

These considerations decided men accord- 
ing to their characters, some to submit them- 
selves to imprisonment, for the safety of 
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their lives and fortunes— others to draw the 
sword, and venture their all in support of 
their avowed principles. Those gentlemen 
who embraced the latter course, more ho- 
nourable, or more imprudent perhaps, be- 
gan to leave their homes, and drew together 
in such bodies as might enable them to re- 
sist the efforts of the magistrates, or troops 
sent to arrest them. The civil war began 
by a very tragical rencounter in a family, 
with the descendants of which your grand- 
father has long enjoyed peculiar intimacy, 
and of which I give the particulars after the 
account preserved by them, though it is also 
mentioned in most histories of the times. 

Among other families of distinction in 
East Lothian, that of Mr Hepburn of Keith 
was devotedly attached to the interests of 
the House of Stewart, and he determined to 
exert himself to the utmost in the approach- 
ing conflict. He had several sons, with 
whom, and his servants, he had determined 
to join a troop to be raised in East Lothian, 
and commanded by the Earl of Winton. 

x2 
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This gentleman being mneh respeeted in 
the county, it was deemed of importance 
to prevent his showing an example which 
was likely to be generally followed. For 
this purpose, Mr Hepburn of Humbie and 
Dr Sinclair of Hermandston resolved to 
lay the Laird of Keith under arrest, and 
proceeded towards his house with a party 
of the horse-militia, on the morning of the 
8th of October, 1715, which happened to 
be the very morning that K«ith had ap- 
pointed to set forth on his campaign, ha- 
ving made all pireparations on thii prece- 
ding evening. The family had assembled 
for the last time at the breakfast-table, 
when it was observed that one of the young 
ladies looked more sad and disconsolate, 
than even the departure of her father and 
brothers upon a distant and precarious ex- 
pedition seemed to warrant at that period, 
when the fair sex were as enthusiastic in 
politics as the men. 

Miss Hepburn was easily induced to tell 
the cause of her fears. She had dreamted 
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she Baw her youngest brother^ a youth of 
great hopes, and generally esteemed^ shot 
by a man whose features were impressed 
on her recolleetiioni and stretched dead on 
the floor of the room in which they were 
now assembled. The females of the far 
mily listened and argued—the men laugh* 
ed, and turned the visionary into ridicule* 
The horses were saddled, and led out into the 
court-yard) when a mounted party was dis- 
covered advancing along the flat ground, in 
front of the mansion-house, called the Plain 
of Keith. The gate was shut ; and when Dr 
Sinclair, who was most active in the matter, 
had announced his purpose, and was asked 
for his warrant, he handed in at a window 
the commission of the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, Lord Lieutenant of the county* This 
Keith returned with contempt, and announ- 
ced that he would stand on his defence. The 
party ^thin mounted their horses, and sal- 
lied out, determined to make their way; 
and Keith, discharging a pistol in the air, 
charged the Doctor sword }n hand ; the mi- 
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litia then- fired, and the youngest of the 
Hepburns was killed on the spot. The sis- 
ter beheld the catastrophe from the win- 
dows, and to the end of her life persisted 
that the homicide had the features of the 
person whom she saw in her dream. The 
corpse was caxried into the room where they 
had so lately breakfasted, and Keith, after ha^ 
ving paid this heavy tax to the demon of civil 
war, rode off with the rest of his party tojoin 
the insurgents. Dr Sinclair was censured 
Very generally, for letting his party zeal 
hurry him into a personal encounter with 
BO near a neighbour and familiar friend; 
he "vindicated himself, by asserting that his 
intentions were to save Keith from the con- 
sequences into which his rash zeal for the 
Stewart family was about to precipitate 
that gentleman and his family. But Dr 
Sinclair ought to have been prepared to 
expect, that a high-Bpirited man, with arms 
in his hands, was certain to resist this vio- 
lent mode of opening his eyes to the rash- 
ness of his conduct; and he who attempts 
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to make either relipous or politieal oon* 
verts by compalsion^ mnst be charged with 
the consequenoee of such yiolenoe as is most 
likely to ensue. 

A& Hepbam and his remaining sons join- 
ed the Jacobite gentry of the neighbour^ 
hoody to the number of fifty or sixty men^ 
and directed their course westward towards 
the Borders, where a oonsiderable party 
were in arms for the same cause. The leader 
of the East Lothian troop was the Earl €i 
Wintoni a young nobleman twenty -five 
years old, said to be afflicted by a vicissitude 
of spirits approaching to lunacy. His life 
had been marked by some strange singula- 
rities, as that of his living a long time as 
bellows-blower and assistant to a black- 
smith in France, without holding any com- 
munication with his country or family. But, 
if we judge from his conduct in the rebels- 
lion, Lord Winton appears to have display- 
ed more sense and prudence than most^of 
those engaged in that unfortunate affair. 

This Lothian insurrection soon merged 
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in tLe two principal southern risings, which 
took place in Diimfries^shire and Galloway 
in Scotland, and in Northamberiand and 
Cumberiand in England, 

On the western frontier of Scotland, there 
were many families not only Jacobites in 
politics, but Roman Catholics in religion ; 
and therefore bound by a double tie to the 
heir of James II., who, for the sake of that 
form of faith, may be justly thought to have 
forfeited his kingdoms. Among the rest, 
the Earl of Nithisdale, combining in his 
person the representation of two noble fa* 
milies, those of the Lord Herries and the 
Lord Maxwell, might be considered as the 
natural leader of the party. But William, 
Viscount Kenmure, in Galloway, a Pro* 
testant, was preferred as chief of the en- 
terprise, as it was not thought prudent to 
bring Catholics too much forward in the 
affair, on account of the scandal to which 
their promotion might give rise. Many 
neighbouring gentlemen were willing to 
throw themselves and their fortunes into 
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the same adventare in which Nithi^ale and 
Kenmure stood committed. The latter was. 
a man of good sense and resolution, well 
acquainted with civil afiairs, but a total 
stranger to the military art. ' 

In the beginning of October, the plan 
of insurrection was so far ripened, that the 
gentlemen of Galloway, Nithisdale, and 
Annandale, proposed by a sudden effort to 
possess themselves of the county town of 
Dumfries. The town was protected on the 
one side by the river Nith ; on the others it 
might be considered as open. But the zeal 
of the inhabitants, and of the Whig gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood, baffled the en« 
terprise, which must otherwise have been 
attended with credit to the arms of the in* 
surgents. The Lord Lieutenant and his 
deputies collected the fencible men of the 
county, and brought several large parties in- 
to Dumfries, to support, if necessary, the 
defence of the place. The provost, Robert 
Corbett, Esq. mustered the citizens, and 
putting himself at their head; harangued 
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Aem in a style peeidiarlf caleolated to in- 
ir^ve conficbnoe. H« rmwiniiad them that 
tlieir lawa and religion were at stake, and 
Aat their cause resembled that ni Ae Is- 
raelites, when led by Joshua against the 
nnbelieving inhabitants of the land of Ca- 
naan. 

<< Neverthelesst" said the oonsidenite 
Provost of Dnmfiies ; <* as I, who am your 
unworthy leader, cannot pretend to any di- 
vine commission like that of the son of 
.Nun, I do not take upon me to recommend 
the extermination of your enemies, as the 
judge of Israel was commanded to do by a 
special revelation. On the contrary, I ear- 
nestly entreat you to use your assured vic- 
tory with clemency, and remember, that the 
misguided persons opposed to you are still 
your countrymen and brethren/' This ora- 
tion, which, instead of fixing the minds of 
his followers on a doubtful contest, instruct- 
ed them only how to make use of a certain 
victory, had a great eflPeet in encouraging 
the bands of thesagadons provost^ who^ nith 
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their auxiliaries from the country, drew out 
and took a position to coyer the town of 
Dumfries. 

Lord Kenmnre marched from Moffat^ 
vnith about a hundred and fifty horse, on 
Wednesday the ISth of October, with the 
purpose of occupying Dumfries. But find* 
ing the friends of government in such a 
state of preparation, he became speedily 
aware that he could not with a handful of 
cavalry propose to storm a town, the citi«» 
zens of which were determined on resist* 
ance. The Jacobite gentlemen, therefore^ 
retreated to Moflat, and thence to Lang- 
holm and Hawick. From thence they took 
their departure for the eastward, to join the 
Northumberland gentlemen who were in 
arms in the same cause, and towards whom 
we must now direct our attention. 

In England, a very dangerous and ex- 
tensive purpose of insurrection certainly 
existed shortly after the Queen's death; 
but the exertions of government had been 
so great in all quarters, that it was every 
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iriien disooneerted mr sapptesMd. The 
Univenity of Oxford ww su^MMsed to be 
highly dissatisfied at the accession of the 
House of HaaoTiw; and Aere, m wdl as at 
Bath, and elMwhere in the west, horses, 
arms, and ammnnilion, were seised in eon* 
sidemble quantities, and most of the Tory: 
gentl^nea who were suspected of harbour- 
iiig dugeroo. ii>tontion8» wem either ar- 
rested, or delivered themselves up on tha 
sumoMms of goTemment. Amongst these 
^^ns Sir William Wyndham, one of the prin* 
cipal leaders of the High Church party. 

In Northumberland and Camherland, the 
Tories, at a grsattf distance from the power 
of the goTemment, were easily inclined to 
action ; they were, besides, greatly inflnen-^ 
eed by iht news of the Earl of Mar's army, 
which, though ku^ enough to have^done 
more than it ever attempted, was still much 
magnified by common fame. The unfortu- 
nate Earl of Derwentwater, iHio acted so 
prominent a part in this shwtlived stmg<* 
glo) was by bir A cwneoted with the exiled 
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royal fanuly; hb lady ako was a bigot in 
tbeir eaiise; aad the Catholie religioiii whieb 
he profewedy aaade it almost a erime in this 
soblemaii to remain peaeefal on the pre- 
sent oecanon. Thomas Forster of Bambo- 
rougby member of Parliament (w the connp 
ty of Noffthnmberland, wba equally attached 
to the Jaeohite eanse ; being a Chnrch-of- 
Eogland man, he was adopted as the com?" 
mander-in-ehief «f the insnnreetion, for the 
same reason that the Lord Kenmure was 
preferred to Ihe Earl of Nidusdale in the 
oomnmnd of the Scottish levies. Warrants 
being issued against the Earl of Dwwent* 
water and Mr Forster^ they absocmded, and 
Inrked for a few days among their frioids 
in Northumberland, till a general consultar 
tion could be held of the principal northern 
Tories, at the house of Mr Fenwick of By- 
well; whoiy as they foresaw that, if they 
should be arrested, and separately exami- 
ned, they could scarce frame such a defence 
as might saYc them from the charge of high 
treason, they resolved to unite in a body, and 
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try tbe chance that fortnne might send them. 
With this parpose they held a iheeting at a 
place called Greenrig, where Forster arrived 
isnib. aboat twenty horse. They went from 
this to the top of a hill) called tbe Water* 
falls, where they were joined by Lord Der* 
wentwater. This reinforcement made them 
near sixty horse^ with which they proceed- 
ed to tbe small town of Rothbury) and from 
thence to Warkworth, where they proclaim*- 
ed King James IIL On the 10th of Octo^ 
ber they marched to Morpeth, where they 
deceived further reinforcements, which rai* 
Bed them to three hundred horse, tbe high- 
est namber which they ever attuned. Some 
of these gentlemen remained undecided till 
the last fatal moment, and amongst these 
was John Hall of Otterbum. He attended 
a meeting of the quarter sessions^ which was 
held at Alnwick, for tbe purpose of taking 
measures for quelling the rebellion, but left 
it with such precipitation that he forgot his 
hat upon the bench, and joined the fatal 
meeting at the Waterfsflls. 
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The iii8urgents«ou1d levy no foot soldiers, 
though many men offered to join them; for 
they had neither arms to equip them^ nor 
money to pay tbem^ This want of infan- 
try ifftts the principal eaune why they did 
not moke an immediate attack on Newcas-k 
dei whiek had formed part of their original 
plaiu But the town, thoogh not regularly 
fortified, was smrrounded with a high stone* 
wallf with old-fashioned gatesb The magis- 
trates, who were zealous on the side of go« 
vemment, caused the gates to be walled up 
^ritk masonry, and raised a body of soTen 
hundred Tolmiteeni for the defence of the 
town, to whieh the keelmen, or bargemen 
employed iu the coal-trade upon the Tyn^ 
made offiir of sevoa hundred more ; imd, in 
the course of a day ov twoy General Carpea-^ 
ter arriyed wi^h part of those forces with 
whomheafterwardsatlackedtheinsnrgMita. 
A^r this last retnfereeflient, AeffsnUemen, 
as Forst^s cavalry were called, lost all 
hopes of surprisinf Newcastle* About the 
same- time^ howerer^ a beam of success 
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whicli attended their arms, inight be said 
ja8t to glimmer and disappear. This was 
the exploit of a gentleman named Lancelot 
Errington, who, by a dexterous stratagem, 
contrived to surprise the small castle, or 
fort, upon Holy Idand, which might have 
been useful to the insurgents in maintain^ 
ing their foreign communication. Bat be-* 
fore Errington could receive the necessary 
supplies of men and pro^siohs, the gover- 
nor, of Berwick detached a party of thirty 
soldiers, and about fifty volunteers, who, 
crossing the sands at low water, attacked 
the little fort, and carried it sword ill hand* - 
Errington was wounded and taken prisoner, 
but afterwards made his escape^. > 

This disappointment, with the news that 
troops were advancingto succour Newcastli^, 
decided Forsier and his followers to unite* 
themselves with the Viscount Kenmaie 
and the Scottish gentlemen engaged in the 
same cause. The Englidii express found 
Kenmure ueair Hawick, at a moment when 
his little band of about two hundred men 
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had almost determined to give up the en- 
terprise* Upon receiving Forsier's commu- 
nication, however, they resolved to join him 
at Rotiifoury. 

On the lOtb of October, the two bodies 
of insurgents met at Rdthbnry, and inspect- 
ed each other's military state and equip- 
ments, with the anxiety of mingled hope 
and apprehension. The general character 
of the troops was the same, but the Scots 
seemed the best prepared for action, being 
mounted on strong hardy horses, fit for 
the charge, and, though but poorly discipli- 
ned, were well armed with the basket-hilt- 
ed broadswords, then commto throughout 
Scotland. The English gentlemen, on the 
other hand, were mounted on fleet blood 
horses, better adapted for the race-course 
^nd huntbg-field than for action; there 
was among them a great want of war-sad- 
dles, carb*bridies) and, above all, of swords 
and pistols; to that the Scots were inclined 
to doubt whether men so well equipped for 
flighty and so imperfectly prepared for com- 
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bat, might not, in case of an ewsonnimt^ taka 
the safer eourse^ and leave tiiem » the 
lurch. Their want of ^ord» in particnltf;^ 
at least of catting swords fit for the eavialiy 
serrice^isproTedbyananeeddteii liiaaaidy 
that as thej entered tbe tewst ef Woeler^ 
their commanding eAoer giive the word^ 
^ Gentlemen, you timt h«ee get swoBd% 
draw them;'' to which a MIoW among Ae 
crowd answ^ed^ not irrekvanllj, *^ AbA 
what shall they do who have none?* Whaia 
Forster, by means of one of his oaphang 
named Dongtas, had opened a dmd co»" 
manication with Mar's army^ the^ meesen* 
ger stated that the Eng^h wwe wiUiDg ts 
hare ^ven horses worth L.Sfi,,then a 
siderable price, fbr sneh swords as asft 
rally wwn by Highlanders; 

It may be also here nodeed^ tiait eat of 
the foor troops comnmndsd by Fonrter, ikm 
two raised by Lord DerwentwMter aadLortl 
Widrington wer^ like tibose of tibe Seots, 
composed of gentlemen, and their rdbthiiw 
and dependents* Pot the tiurd and fonrtk 
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troops difFered considerably from the others 
in their composition. The one was com- 
manded by John Hunter, who united the 
character of a Border farmer with that 
of a contraband trader ; the other by the 
same Douglas whom we have just men- 
tionedi who was remarkable for hia dexte- 
rity and success in searching for arms and 
horses^ a trade which he is said not to have 
limited to the time of the rebellion. Into 
the troops of these last-named officers, many 
persons of slender reputation were introdu- 
ced, who had either lived by smuggling, or 
by the ancient Border practice of horse*lift- 
ing, as it was called. These light and sus- 
picious diaracters, howerer, fought with 
determined courage at the barricades of 
Preston. 

The motions of Kenmure and Forster 
were now decided by the news, that a de- 
tachment from Mar's army had been sent 
across the Frith of Forth to join them ; and 
this requires us to return to the Northern 
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iimrraetioiiy whUk wis aow iijhavaaring 
to QcUHid aad coiiiiset ilMlf witk thai vUeh 
had hrok» out on the B<Nrdar. TfaeEurlof 
Mtfy it miut be obsarvady hadyfima tha fink 
mommt of Ua armal at Pertby cr at least 
at «Doa as ha waa joinad by a djapoaabla 
foree» dadgiiad to aead a far^ ovmt Urn 
Frith into Trf>thiap, who ahaoUl anaoiu«f|a 
the Jaoolates in that oonntry to riae $ and 
he propoied to oimfer tUa eawimafid npan 
the Matter <tf Sinclair. As* hawetar, tfaii 
eeparation af hia foroes most ha^e oonaidar-* 
ably weakened his awn amy, and perhi^^ 
esqpoeed him to an nnweleoma irisit fieom 
the Duke of Aigy Ie» Mar pes^ansd his par- 
peso until he shonld be j<naad by reintbcoe* 
ments. These ware now ponring fiMt into 
Perth. 

From the Norths the Msiqius of Hnnt- 
ly^ one of the most powerfol of the cwififr* 
deracy, joined tba army at Perth with foot 
and horse, Lowknders and Highhiadsrs^ 
to the amount of nearly four thousand 
men. The Earl Marisehal had the day be* 
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fere brougbt np hh own power, oonriiting 
of about eigbty borte. Hie arrival of these 
noMemen brong^t eome seeds of dissension 
into tile camp. Marisebal, so unlike the 
wisdom of bis ripor years, with the indis- 
cretion of a Tsry yonng man, gave just 
offence to Hnntiy, by endeavouring to de- 
prive him of a part of bis following. 

Tbe oceaMon was this. The MocPher* 
sons, a very slont, hardy dan^ who are 
called in Gaelic, MacYourigh, and headed 
by Clnny MaePherson, held some posses* * 
sions of the Oordon family, and therefore 
naturally placed themselves under the Mar- 
quis of Huntly's banner on the present og« 
casion, although it might be truly said, 
that in general they were by no means 
the most tractable vassals. Marischal en- 
deavoured to prevail on this Clan- Vourigh 
to place themselves under his command in- 
stead of that of Huntly, alleging^ that as 
the MacPhersons always piqued themselves' 
on being a distinguished branch of the great 
cottfedemey called Cian-Chattui^ so was he, 
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by hig name of Keilli) die natural ehief of 
the confederacy aforesaid. Mar is* aaid to 
have yielded some countenance to the claim, 
the singolarity of which affords a curioos 
picture of the matters with which these in- 
surgents wera occupied. The caufie of Mar's 
taking part in such a debate was allied to 
be, the desire which he had to lower the 
estimation of Huntly's power and numbers. 
The MacPhersonS) however, considered the 
broad lands which they held of the Gordon 
* as better reason for rendering Urn their al- 
legiance, thiem the etym<d<^eal arguments 
urged by the Earl Marisohal, and refused 
to desert the banner under wloch they had 
come to the field. 

Another circumstance early disgusted 
Huntly with an enterprise in which he 
could not hope to gain anything, and which 
placed in peril a princely estate, and a du* 
cal title. Besides about three squadrons of 
gentlemen, chiefly of his own namc^, well 
mounted and well arm^, he had brought 
into the field a squadron ctf soiiie fifty 
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men fttrong^ wbom he termed Light Honie» 
though totally unfit for the eerviee of pe^ 
Hie guerre which that name in^eiu A 
satirkt deMribee them as oonneting of 
great lubberly fellowvi in bonnets, without 
bootsi and mounted on long*tailed little po« 
me8» with snaffle-bridlesy the riders being 
tnnch the bigger animals of the two; and 
instead of pistols, these horsemen were arm- 
ed with great rusty muskets, tied on their 
backs wilh ropes. These uncouth cavaliers 
excited a degree of mirth and ridicule among 
the more civilized Southern gentry; which 
is not surprising, any more than. that both 
the men, and Huntly, their commander, felt 
and resentedsuch uncivil treatment— ^feel- 
ing which was gradually increased into a 
disinclination to the cause in which they 
had received the indignity. 

Besides these Northern forces. Mar also 
expected many powerful succours from tbe 
north*west, which comprehended the tribes 
termed, during that insurrection, by way of 
excellence, The Clans, The chiefs of these 

VOL. I« S 
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£Mnili«8 had rttidily agreed t6 liold tibe ran* 
dasyous^idbliadbeensetdedat thehimt* 
ing mateh oi Braemar ; bat &011A of theoit 
lave GUmgarryy were very liarty in imo1« 
lecting their promise* Of this high ohief 
a oontempotary eays, it voald be hard to 
lay whether he had more of the lioiiy the 
fax, or the bear^ ia his dispoeition ; for 
he was at least as orafty and rough as 
ho was courageous and gallant* At any 
rate, both his faults and virtues were eon'* 
sistent with his character) which attract- 
ed more admiration than that of any other 
engaged in Mar's insurrection* He levied 
his meU) and marched to the braes of Glen* 
orehy9 where^ after remaining eight days^ he 
was joined by the Captain of Clanranald^ 
and Sir John MacLean ; who came, the one 
with the MacDonalds of Moidart and Ari* 
saig ; the other with a regiment of his own 
name, from the Isle of Mull* A detadi- 
ment of these danf commenced the war 
by an attempt to surprise the garrison at In* 
verlochy* They succeeded in taking some 
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outworks, and made the defenders prisim* 
er% but failed in their attack upon the place, 
the soldiers being on their guard. 

Still, thoi^h hostilities were in a manner 
begun, these western levies were far from 
eomplete. Stewart <tf Ajqiun, and Cameron 
of LochieU would neither of them move ; and 
the Breadalbane men, whose assistance ha4 
been promised by the singular Earl of that 
name, were equally tardy. There was pro- 
bably little inclination, on the part of those 
elans who were near neighbours to the Duke 
of Argyle^ and some of them Campbells, to 
displease that powerful and muchr^reqieeted 
nobleman. Another mighty limh of the 
conspiracy, lying also in the aiHrth-west* 
em extremity of Seotbind, was the Earl 
oi Seaforib, chief of the MacKeazies, who 
could bring into the field from two to three 
thousand mm of his own name^ and that 
of MacRae, and other clans dependent upon 
him. But he also was prev^ited from ta* 
king the field and joining Mar, by the ope* 
rationa of the Earl of Sutiierland, who, ta- 
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lung the chief eotnmand of Bome of the 
Northern clans who were disposed to favour 
government — as, the Monroes, under their 
chief, Monro of Foulis ; the MacKays, un- 
der Lord Rae ; the numerous and powerful 
clan of Grant, along with his own following 
^— had assembled a little army, with which 
he made a demonstration towards the Bridge 
of Alness. Thus at the head of a body of 
about twelve or fifteen hundred men, Su- 
therland was so stationed on the verge of 
Seaforth's country, that the latter^ chief 
could not collect hb men, and move south- 
ward to join Mar, without leaving his es- 
tates exposed to ravage. Seaforth prepa- 
red to move, however, so soon as circum- 
stances would admit, for while he faced the 
Earl of Sndieiland with about eighteen 
hundred men, he sent Sir John MacKenzie 
of CouU to possess himself of Inverness, 
Brigadier Macintosh, by whom it was occu- 
pied for James VIIL, having moved south- 
ward to Perth, 
Thus, from one circumstance or another^ 
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the raiting of tlie western elaae wae greatly 
(lelayed ; and Mar» iriioee pla& it was not 
ta attempt any tiling till he riiould have 
coUectod the whole foree together wUeh 
he ooiild posdibly expect, was, or thought 
himedfy obliged to reioain at Perth, long 
after he had attemUed an army si^ioient 
to attaek the Dake of Argyle, and force 
hie way kito the southern part of Scot* 
Imid, where the newe oi im sucGets, and the 
Duke's defeat or retreat^ together with the 
hope of phinder, would hare decided those 
tardy western chieftains, who were yet he- 
ritaling whether, they should join him or 
not Mhr, however, tried to influence them 
by arguments of a different nature, such as 
he had the power of offermg ; and dispatched 
General Gordon to ^[pcidite thesekvies, with 
particular instructiens to srize on die Duke 
of Aif yle's castle at Inverary, and the arms 
understood to be deposited tfaere4 Than 
was afterwards supposed to be some per* 
sonal s^een, in the Earl's thus bqpnniiig 
dunet hostflities sgmnst his great oppo-< 
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nent; bttt it must be md, to the honour of 
the rebel General, that he reaolved not to 
set the example of beginning with fire and 
sword ; and therefore directed, that though 
General Gmrdon might threaten to bam 
the cattle at Inverarjr, he was on no acconht 
to proceed to each extremity widioat ttar* 
ther ordors. His object probably was, be* 
ndes a derire to possess the arms said to be 
in the place, to effect a complete breach be* 
tweeh the Doke of Axgyle And the dans, in 
his Tioinity, which mnst have necessarily 
been attended with great diminution of the 
Duke's influence* We shall see presently 
how far this line of poHcy appears to have 
succeeded. 

During the currency of these events, Blar 
received information of the partial rising 
which had taken place in Northumberlandi 
and the disposition to similar movements 
which showed itself in various parts of 
Scotland* It might have been thought, 
that these tidings would have iiiduced him 
at length to burst from the sort of ctm<* 
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finement, la which the 8I&9II. body com- 
XQanded by Argyle retained so superior aa 
army* . If Mar judged that the troops un- 
der his commaDd, assembled at Perth,^were 
too few to attack a force which diey more 
than doubled^ there remained a plan of ma- 
nceuvring by which he might encounter. Ar- 
gyle at a yet greater advantage. He might 
have commanded General Gordon; when lie 
had collected the western clans, who could 
not amount to fewer than four thousand 
men, instead of amusing himself at Inve- 
rary^ to direct their course to the Fords 
of Frew, by which the river Forth may 
be crossed above Stirling, and near to its 
source* Such a movement would have 
menaced the Duke from the westward, 
while Mar himself might have advanced 
i^pdnst him from the north, and endeavour- 
ed to possess himself of Stirling bridge, 
which was not very strongly guarded. The 
insurgent cavalry of Lord Kenmure could 
also have co*operated in such a plan of ope- 
rations, by advanciQg from Dumfries to- 
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wards Oksgow, and threateznng tlie west 
of Scotland, it is plain that the Dnke of 
Atgyle saw the danger of being thus cat 
off irom the western counties, where go^ 
vemment had many Bealons adherents ; for 
he ordered up fire hoandred men from Gla»- 
gow to join his camp at Stirling; and <m 
the i4tth of September, conmiaiided all t3i« 
regiments of fencibles and volnnteers in &e 
west of Sootknd to repair to Glafi^ow, tis 
the most adtantageotffi central point £rotti 
'which to protect the country, and eo'tet 
his own encampment ; and established gar- 
risons at the village of Drymen, and also 
in several gentlemen's houses adjacent to 
the Fords of Frew, to prevent or retard 
any descent of the Highlattders into the 
Low Country by ^at pass. Bat the war- 
like habits of the HigUanAsrs were great- 
ly superior to those of the raw Lowland 
levies, whom they would probably have 
treated! with little ceremony. 

Nevertheless, the Earl of Mar, far from 
adopting a {riianso decisive, resolved to afford 
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support to KGnmure and Forster, by hi« ori« 
ginal plan of marching a detachment to their 
amistancc, instead of moving his whole force 
towards the Lowlands. This, he conceived^ 
might be sufficient to give them the aid and 
protection of a strong body of infantry^ and 
enable them to strengthen and increase their 
numberS) whilst the measure allowed him to 
remain undisturbed at Perth, to await the 
final result of his intrigues in the High* 
lands, and those which he had commenced at 
the court of the Chevalier de St George. 
There were many and obvious dangers in 
making the proposed movement. A great 
inlet of the sea was to be crossed ; and if the 
passage was to be attempted about Dunferm- 
line or Inverkeithing, where the Forth was 
less broad, it was to be feared that the bus- 
tle of collecting boats, and the maaeh of the 
troops which were to form the detachment, 
might give warping to the Duke of Argyle 
of what was intended, who was likely to 
send a body of his dragoons to surprise and 
cut the detachment oiFj on their arrival at the 
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■Ottthem side of tfi« Forth. 0& tho other 
handy to attempt the pttMige over the loww 
part <^ the Frith, where yeesels were more 
iiiimeroii% and could he aeaembled with leea 
obeervatioDy waa to expoie the detaehment 
to the anoertaSatiee of a panage of fifteen or 
e%hteeii miles aeroie^ whieh wae goarded by 
menHif*wary with their boats and launehesi 
to whieh the offieere of the eaetOBaa at every 
Mt^ort had the meet etriel orders to tnme^ 
mit iateUigeiiee of whaierer moveoMut 
aught be attempted by the rebels* Upoa a 
ehoioe of diffionlttes^ howeTer» the erosauqg 
of the Frith from Pittenweemt Crail, and 
other towns situated to the eastward oa 
the Fife eoast, was d^rmiaed oo* 

The troops destined for the adventors^ 
were Mar's own regiment, as it was eaUedf 
eonsktiag of the Farqnharsoas, and others 
from the banks of the Dee— that of Hm 
Macintoshes- those of Lords Sfanathmore» 
Naime, and Lord Charles Morra j, all High* 
laadMrs, excepting Lord Sirathmore's Low^ 
hind regiment They made up in all afasnt 
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two thousipid &Ye hmndred mm; for in tha 
vAA uenaj die ngiments ware Tredk in 
numbers, Mar bavittg gratified the ohiefi^ 
bj giTiiig eadi die eonupMien of ooionely 
and allowing him the satisfMstion to fortti 
a battalion out of hie own foUoweri, how* 
ever few in nnmber* 

Tim intended expedition was arranged 
with some address* Conaiderable parties of 
horse tmversed Fifeshire in yarions diree* 
tion% proclaiming James VIIL, and levying 
the cess of the eotint]r,'thoQgh in very dif- 
ferent proportions on those whom they ao* 
oonnted friends or enemies to their eanse» 
their demands upon the latter being both 
larger, and more rigoroasly enforoed. These 
movements were contrived to distract the 
attention of the Whigs, and that of the 
Dolce of Argylc} by varioos romoqis, tend* 
i>g to eoDi^al Mar's real purpom of wnding 

a detachment across. die Frith. For the 
same purpose, when their intentbn could 
be no longer concealed, the English men* 
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of*war were deceived concerning the place 
where the attempt was to be made* Mas 
threw troops into the castle of Burntislandy 
and seemed busy in collecting vessels in 
that little port. The armed ships were in« 
dnced by these appearances to slip thwr ea**^. 
bles, and, standing over to Barntisland, com« 
menced a cannonade, which was retamed 
by the rebels from a battery which they 
had constructed on the onter port of the 
barboar, with little damage on either side. 
By these feints Mar was enabled to. get 
the troops, designed to form the expedition^ 
moved in secrecy down to Pittenweem, the 
Ely, Crail, and other small ports so nume^ 
rons on that coast. They were placed un- 
der the command of Macintosh of Borlanif 
already mentioned, commonly called Bri- 
gadier Macintosh, a Highland gentleman, 
who was trained to regular war in the 
French service. He was a bold, rough sol* 
dier, bi;^ is stated to have degraded the 
<iharacter by a love of plunder which woul^ 
have better become a lower rank in the 



amy^ Bat tlw may have been a fidse or 
eacagginriied charge. 

Tke Eugtish ¥n w fci «f mar reeeived imn 
tiae ef tba 4Migii9 or dbasrvad tibe embark* 
ailioii fraai Hmt iapnastii) but too late to 
oAiraffMtaaliiilirra^tiM. Thejrwei^bod 
anchor, hmmfefty «t flood^^e, and sailed 
*lo ntofoepl the flotilla of the ineurgenti. 
M<nrertiioleM» they only oaptared a single 
boat, with aboisA forty HighUoiderB. Sonne 
of the ^ossek were, however, forced buck 
to the Fife coast, from which they came; 
and the boats whidi bore Lord Stralli^ 
moreSi Lowland regiattent, and others fiU«- 
od with Highlanders, w«ns forced into the 
island of May, in the month of the Forth) 
where they were blockaded by the men-of-- 
war. The gtJlant young Barl intrenched 
himself on the island, and harangued his 
IbHowors on the fidelity which they owed 
to theeanse; and undertook to make his own 
fidth evident, by exposing hk person where- 
eVsr the peril should pro^ greatest, and 
aoeouatiag it an honour to die in the ser* 
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vice of the Prince for whom he had taken 
arms. Blockaded in an almost deeert i»* 
land, this yonng noUeman bad the addi- 
tional difficulty of Mibdoing quarrek and 
jealonsies betwixt the Highlanders and his 
own followers from Angus. These diasen* 
sions ran so lugh, that the Lowlanders re« 
solved to embrace an opportunity to eseape 
from the island with their small oraft» and 
leave the Highlanders to their fate* The 
proposal was rejected by Strathmore with 
inefikble disdain, nor would he leave his 
very unpleasant situation, till the change of 
winds and waves afforded him a fair oppor* 
tunity of leading all who had been sharers 
in his misfortune in safety back to the coast 
they sailed from. 

Meantime the greater part of the detach- 
ment designed for the descent upon Lothian^ 
being about sixteen hundred men, succeeded 
in their desperate attempt, and had landed at 
North Berwick, Aberlady, Golan, and other 
places on the southern shores of the FriA, 
from whence they marched upon Hadding- 
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ton, where tbey again formed a junction^and 
refreshed themselves for a nighti till they 
should learn the fate of their friends who had 
not yet appeared. We have not the means 
of knowing whether Macintosh had any pre- 
cise orders for his condaot when he should 
find himself in Lothian. The dispatches of 
Mar would lead us to infer that he had in- 
structions, which ought to have directed his 
mffirch instantly to the Borders, to unite 
himself with K.enmure and Forster. But 
he must have had considerable latitude in 
his orders, since it was almost impossible 
to frame them in such a manner as to meet, 
with any degree of precision, the circum* 
stances in which he might be placed, and 
much must have, of course, been intrusted 
to his own discretion. The surprise, how- 
ever, was great, even in the Brigadier's 
own little army, when, instead of marching 
southward, as they had expected, they were 
ordered to face about and advance rapidly 
on the capital. 
This movement Mar iifterwards termed 
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si mistake on tbe Brigadier's part Bui it 
was probably occasioned by the infonnatioii 
which Macintosh receiyed from friends ta 
Edinburgh, that the capital might be oceu- 
pied by a rapid march, bisfore it cedid be r^ 
Bered by the Duke of Argyle, who wi» ly- 
ing thirty miles off. The snecess of such a 
surprise must necessarily have given great 
eclat to the arms of the insurgents, with 
the more solid advantages of obtaining large 
supplies both of arms and money, and of in* 
tercepting the communieation between the 
Duke of Argyle and the south. It is also 
probable, that Macintosh might have some 
expectation of an insurreclion taking place 
in Edinburgh, on the news of his apj^oaeh^ 
But, whatever were his hopes and motives^ 
he marched tdth his small force on the me- 
tropolis, 14th October, 1715, and the move* 
ment excited the most universal alarm. 

The Lord Provost, a gentleman named 
Campbell, was a man of sense and activity. 
The instant that he heard of the Highland- 
ers having amved at Haddington, he sent 
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information to the Duke of Argyle, and 
arming the city guard, trained bands, and 
yolunteere, took such precautions as he 
could to defend the city, which^ though 
surrounded by a iiigh wall, was far from 
being. tenable even against a coup-de-main* 
The Duke of Argyle, foreseeing all the ad- 
vantages which the insurgents would gain 
even from the temporary possession of the 
capital, resolved on this, as on other, occar 
sions, to. make activity supply the want of 
numbers.. He mounted two hundred infan- 
try soldiers on country horses, and uniting 
them with three hundred chosen dragoons, 
placed himself at their head, and made a 
. forced march from Stirling to relieve Edin- 
burgh. This he accomplished with such ra- 
pidity, that he entered the West Port, of 
Edinburgh about ten o'clock at night, just 
about the same moment that Macintosh had 
reached the place where Piershill barracks 
, are now situated, within a mile of the 
. eastern gate of the city. Thus the metro- 
polis, which seemed to be a prey for the 

2a2 
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first ocenpant, was saved by the pnnnpli* 
tnde of the Dake of Argyle. His arrival 
spread anivMrsal joy amoiig the fiiends of 
government, who^ from something resem^ 
bling despair, passed to the opposite eactre^ 
mity of hope atid triumph. The towti bad 
been reinforeed dtlring the day by variouB 
parties of horse militia from Berwiekshft^ 
and Mid'-LotUan, and many volonteeirs^ 
whom the news of the Dnke of AxgyW^ 
arrival greatly angmented, not so mudk on 
aoeount of the number whkh attended him, 
as of the general confidence reposed in tns 
talents and character. 

The advancing enemy also felt the dflOMi 
communicated by the Duke's arrival | but 
to them it conveyed apprehension and 4bh 
may, and changed tfa^ I^et^« hopes ef 
success into a desire to provide for tbe safe* 
ty of his small detachment, respecti)^ which 
be was probably the more anxious that the 
number of the Duke's forces were in ril 
likelihood exaggerated, and besides consist- 
ed chiefly of cavalty, vtspeeting tdiom tike 
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HigUandett entertained at that time a an- 
peratitions terror. Moved by aueh conti** 
derations, and taming off the road to Edin* 
burgh, at the place called Jock's Lodge, Bri* 
gadier Macintosh directed I^m march npon 
Leith, which he entered Tfithont opposition. 
In the .prison of that place he fonnd the 
forty men bdonging to his own detachment 
tHio had been taken during the passage, and 
who were now set at liberty. The High- 
landers nestt took possesirfon of such money 
and protitioiis as they fonnd in the Cus- 
tom House. After these preliminaries, they 
marched across the drawbridge, and occupi- 
ed the remains of a citadel, built by Oliver 
Cromwell during the period of his usurp- 
ation. It was a square fort, with five demi- 
bastions and a ditch ; the gates were indeed 
draiolished, but the rampe^ts were tole- 
rably enUre, and the Brigadier lost no time 
in barricading all accessible places with 
beams, planks, carts, and barrels, filled 
with stones and other similar materials. 
The vessels in the hartronr supjj^ed them 
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with cannon, which they planted. on the 
ramparts, and prepared themselves as well 
as circumstances admitted for a desperate 
defence* 

Early next morning the Doke of Argyje 
presented himself before the fortified post 
of the Highlanders, with his three hundred 
dragoons, two hundred infantry, and about 
six hundred new-levied men, militia and 
volunteers; among the latter class were 
seen several clergymen, who, in a war of 
this nature, did not consider their sacred 
character inconsistent with assuming arms. 
Tbe Duke sununoned the troops who oc- 
cupied the citadel to surrender, under the 
. penalty of high treason, and declared, that 
if they placed him under the necessity of 
bringing up cannon,, or killed, any of his 
men in attempting a defence, he would give 
. them no quarter. . A Highland gentleman, 
named Kinackin, answered, resolutely from 
the ramparts, « That they laughed at his 
summons of surrender— that they were rea- 
dy to abide his assault ;.as for quarter, they 
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would neither give nor receiye ii**and if 
he thought he could force their posilioiiy 
he was wricoBie to try the ejqperiment/' 

The Doke haTing received this d«fiatioe, 
envfully reconnoitred the oladely foid 
found the meet important difficulties in the 
iray of the proposed assault. The tro<^ 
must have advanced two hundred yards he- 
fere arriving at the defences, and during 
all tihat time would have been exposed to a 
fire from an enemy under cover. Many of 
those who must have been assailants were 
unacquainted with discipline, and had never 
seen action ; the Highlanders, ihongh little 
accustomed to exchange the fire of musketry 
in the open field, were excellent marksmen 
from behind walls, and their swords and 
daggers were likely to be formidable in the 
defence of a breach or a barricade, where 
the attack must be in some degree tumnlt- 
uary. To this was to be added the Duke's 
total want of cannon and mortars, or artil- 
lery^men by whom ihey could be managed. 
All these reasons induced Argyle to post- 
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pone an attack, of which the resuk was so 
uncertain^ until he should be better provi« 
ded. The yolunteers were Tery anxious for 
an attack ; but we are merely told, by the 
reverend historian of the rebellion, that 
when they were given to understand that 
the post of honour, viz. the right of leading 
the attack, was their just right as volun- 
teers, it made them heartily approve of the 
Duke's measure in deferring the enterprise* 
Argyle therefore retreated to Edinburgh, 
to make better preparations for an attack 
with artillery next day. 

But as Macintosh's intention of seizing 
on the capital had failed, it did not suit 
his purpose to abide in the vicinity. He 
left the citadel of Leith at nine o'clock, 
and conducted his men in the most pro- 
found silence along the sands to Seaton 
House, about ten miles from Edinburgh, 
a strong castle belonging to the Earl of 
Winton, surrounded by a high wall. Here 
they made a show of fortifying themselves, 
and collecting provisions, as if they in- 
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tended to abide for some time. The Duke 
of Arg^Ie, with his wonted celerity^ made 
preparations to attack Macintosh in his new 
quarters. He sent to the camp at Stir* 
Hng for artillery-men^ and began to get 
ready some guns in Edinburgh Castle^ with 
which he proposed to advance to Sea« 
ton^ and dislodge its new occupants* But 
his purpose was again interrupted by ex* 
press upon express, dispatched from Stir* 
ling by General Whetham^ who command- 
ed in the Duke's absence,. acquainting his 
superior with the unpleasing information 
that Mar, with his whole army, was advan- 
cing towards 'Stirling^ trusting to have an 
opportunity of destroying the few troops 
who were left there, and which did not ex* 
ceed a thousand men. 

Upon these tidings the Duke, leaving two 
hundred and fifty men of his small command 
under the order of General Wightman, to 
prosecute the plan of dislodging the High- 
landers from their stronghold of Seaton, re- 
turned in all baste^ with the small remain* 
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dtf of Us f or6«i» to Slirliai^ ivhcn Ilk 
aanet WM much cslkdl fiMc 9«tlnte«Ml^ 
Tertiof to ovmti iMA took pkoo w dni 
qnartec^ wo iUl OMidbei Maolatosk MulUi 
dotorhnwnt ooaw daji* jomnojr bxAitx mm 
thoir progroBi* 

On Sataiday, tho 15lli of Oetobor^ ih$ 
OBTiroBfl of Seaton Honaa too rnnmium 
trod by a body of dngoons and Tolimtoflro. 
But as Ike HigUandars bddly marahed oiit 
to akirmisby tba party froai BdiiAiiigii 
iboi^t tbomaalvoB too woak to baaaid aa 
we&nkf and retirad towarda tba city> aa did 
tba rebela to tbair garriaon. On Mondayy 
tbe 17ib of OctoboTf tba dflBMHiatnlion iqpon 
Seaton waa renewod in n aM>ro aariooa man** 
ner, Lord Botbaa, Lord Torpbiebon, and 
other officera, marching against tbe liouaa 
with thraa bundrod Fohmtean, and the 
troopa whieb bad baan laft by tbe Doka of 
Argyla,todialodgeMacIntoab« But neither 
in tbia third attempt waa it fonnd pmdeat 
to attack the pertinaciona moiintainaara, aa 
indeed a xopulaa^ in the neighbonrhood of 
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the capital, must necessarily have been at- 
tended with consequences not to be rashly, 
risked. The troops of the government, 
therefore, returned a third time to Edin-*^ 
burgh, without having farther engaged with 
the enemy than. by a few exchanges of shot. 
' Macintosh did not consider it prudent- to 
give his opponent an opportunity of attack- 
ing him again in his present position. He had 
sen t aletter to General Forster, which, reach- 
ing the gentlemen engaged in that unad- 
vised expedition, while they were delibe-« 
rating whether they should not abandon it,, 
determined them to remain in arms, and 
unite themselves with those Highlanders^ 
who had crossed the Frith at such great 
risk, in order to join them. Forster and 
Kenmure, therefore, returned an answer 
to Macintosh's communication, proposing 
to meet his forces at Kelso or Coldstream, as 
should be most convenient for him. — ;Such 
letters as the Brigadier had received from 
Mar, since passing the Forth, as well as 
VOL. I. 2 b 9 
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the tenor of his former and original in- 
stmotions, directed him to form a jane* 
tion with the gentlemen engaged on the 
Borden; and he accepted accordingly of 
their invitation^ and aasigned Kelso aa the 
place of meeting. Hia first march was to 
the Tillage of Longformachus, which he 
reached on the evening of the 19th of Octo* 
W. It may be mentioned^ that, in the course 
of their march, they passed Hermandston, 
the seat of Dr Sinclair, which Macintosh, 
with some of the old vindictive Highland 
spirit, was extremely desirous to have bum- 
1^, in revenge of the death of young Hep- 
bum of Keith. He was dissuaded from this 
extreme course, but the house was plun- 
dered by Lord Naime's Highlanders, who 
were active agents in this spdcies of pu- 
nishment. Sir William Bennet of Grubet, 
who had occupied Kelso for the govern- 
ment, with some few militia and volun- 
teers, learning that fifteen hundred High- 
landers werci advaneiog against him from 
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the eastward, while five or six hundred 
horse, to which number the united forces of 
Kenmure and Forster might amount, were 
marching downwards from the Cheyiot 
mountains, relinquished his purpose of de- 
fending Kdso ; and, abandoning the barrir 
cades, which he had made for that purpose^ 
retired to Edinburgh with his follower^ 
carrying with him the greater part of the 
arms which he had providedt 

The cavalry of Forster and Kenmure^ 
marching from Wooler, arrived at Kebo a 
few hours before the Highlanders, who set 
out on the same morning firom Dunse* The 
Scottish part ol the horse marched through 
Kelso without halting, to meet with Macln^ 
tosh at Ednam-bridge^ a compliment which 
they conceived due to the gallantry with 
which, through many hazards, the Brigai^ 
dier and his Highlandtos had advanced to 
their succour. The united forces, when 
mustered at KeIso» were foUnd to amount 
to about six hundred horse and fourteeti 
hundred foot, for Macintosh had lost some 
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men by desertion. Tbey then entered the 
town in triampb, and possessed themselves 
of such arms as Sir William Bennet had 
left behind him. They proclaimied James 
•VIIL in the market-place of this beanti* 
-ful town, and attended service (the offi« 
cers at least) in the Old Abbey Charcb» 
where a non-juring clei^yman preached a 
sermon on hereditary right, the text beii^, 
Deut. xxi. 17, The right of the first-bom is 
Ms* Thechiefe then held a general council 
jon the. best mode of following out the pur* 
•poses of their insurrection. There were 
two lines of conduct to choose betwixt, one 
of .which was advocated by the Scottish 
gentlemen, the other by the insurgents from 
the nordi of England. 
' According to the first plan of operations, 
it was proposed that their united forces 
should move westward along the Border, 
occupying in their way the towns of Dum- 
fries, Ayr, and Glasgow itself. . ,They ex- 
pected noresistanceon either of these points, 
which their union with Macintosh's troops 
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might not enable them to overcome. Aew 
rived in the weit of Sootkndy they pro* 
posed to open Hie peflsee, whieh were de» 
imded chiefly by mflitia wad volunteers, to 
the very eonsidemUe fiiwee of the Argyle* 
shire clans, which were already assembled 
under General Gknrdon. With the Earl of 
Mar's &r saperior army in front, and with 
the force of Macintosh, Kenmure, and For* 
ster upon his left flank and in his rear, }t 
was conceived impossible that, with all his 
abilities, the Duke of Argyle could perse- 
vere in maintainiof his important post at 
StWHng ; there was every chance of his 
being driven entirely out of the ^* ancient 
kingdom,^' ks Scotland was fondly celled. 

This plan of the campaign had two re» 
eommendatlonfl. In the first piaoe, it tend- 
ed to a concentration of the rebel forces^ 
which, separated as th^ were, and divided 
through the kingdom, had hitherto been 
either checked and neutralised like that 
of Mar by the Duke of Argyle, or jBur- 
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Jy, obliged to r^reat and ^bift for safety 
from the forces of the goyemmenty as had 
been. the fate of Forster and Kenmmei 
Secondly, the basis on which tbe scheme 
rested was fixed and steady. Mar's army^ 
on the one hand, and Gk^rdon with the chins, 
on the other, were bodies of troops existiDg 
and in arms, nor was there any party in the 
field for the government, of strength ade« 
qoate to prevent their forming the proposed 
junction. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, the 
English insurgents expressed the strongest 
wish to follow an opposite course, and carry 
the war again. into England, from whidi 
they had been so lately obliged to retreat. 
Their proposal had at first a .bold and spi* 
rited appearance, and might, had it been 
acted upon with heart and unanimity, hare 
had a considerable chance of success. The 
dragoons and horse which had assembled at 
Newcastle under General Carpeni^, were 
only a thousand strong, and much fatigued 
with forced marches. Reinforced as the in- 
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sargenis were with Macintosh and his in* 
fantry, they might have sacceeded by a 
sadden inarch in attacking Carpenter in his 
quarters, or' fighting him in the field; at 
all events, their great superiority of num- 
bers would have compelled the English ge- 
neral either to hazard an action at very 
great disadvantage, or to retreat In either 
case, the, Northumbrian gentlemen would 
have remained masters of their native pro- 
vince, and might have made themselves mas« 
ters of Newcastle, and interrupted the coal 
trade ; and, finally, the great.pos8essionii and 
influence of Lord Derwentwater and others 
would have enabled them to add to their 
force as many infiintry as they might find 
means of arming, without which, the gen- 
try who were in arms could only be consi- 
dered as* a soul without a body, or a hilt 
without a blade. But Forster and his friends 
would not agree to a measure which had so 
much to recommend it, bat lost time in 
empty debates, remaining at Kelso from the 
89d po the S7th of October^ until it became 
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inatpMBible to pat the plan in exeeatioa* F«r 
thay learned, that while they wwe d^he* 
rating General Carpenter was aetu^ ; aad 
his iittle ar my, being reinforced and rtitm^ 
ed) was now adTsnced to Worier, to wtitk 
them oat and give them battle. 

Forster and the Engliah ofioen then in^ 
stated on anoth^ seheney wUdb ahoold atili 
make England the aeene of the campaign^ 
They proposed that, rinding the battle wfaidi 
General Carpenter seemed willing to edbr, 
they should maiMsh westward along the mid* 
die and west Borders of Scotland, tiH ^ley 
eould turn sonthwerdinto Lancashire^ where 
they assured their Scottish confederates thai 
their friends were ready to rise in nnmben^ 
to the amount of twenty thousand men at 
least, which would be suffident to enable 
them to march to London in defiance of i^ 
opposition* 

Upon this important occasion the insvr* 
gents gave a dedded proof of that epecies 
of credulity which disposes men to receive, 
upon very slight evidence, snoh iMIngs as 
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flatter their hopes and feelings, and which 
induced Addison to term the Jacobites of 
that period a race of men who live in a 
dream, daily noorished by fiction and delu- 
sion, and whom he compares to the obstinate 
old knight in Rabelais, who every morning 
swallowed a chimera for breakfast. 

The Scottish gentlemen, and Lord Win- 
ton in particular, were not convinced by the 
reasoning of their Southern friends, nor do 
Jthey appear to have been participant of their 
sanguine hopes of a general rising in Lan- 
cashire ; accordingly,' they strongly opposed 
the movement in that direction. All, there- 
fore, which the rebels, in their divided 
counsels, were able to decide upon with 
certainty, was to move westward along 
the Border, a course which might advance 
them equally on their road, whether they 
should finally determine to take the route 
to the west of Scotland or to Lancashire. 
We must refer to a future part of this his- 
tory for the prepress and ultimate fate of 
this ill-starred expedition. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The Earl of Mar remains inactive at Perth^'^hig 
Resolution to march upon Stirling — his Ad' 
vance, Abandonment of the Plan, and Return to 
Ptrth—Surpriicd of a Jacobite Detachment at 
Dunfirmline — Argyle joined by Reiftforcements 
— Mar abojwned by Seajbfthy Oeneral Gor^ 
dony with the Olans of the West, and Breaded^ 
ban^^Soth Armm^ being now juUy reit^'' 
cedy have no furAer pretext for poe^ptmrng Ao* 
Hve Operatians. 

We muflt nowretura to the Bad of Miur'« 
army, wUeh muBt be ooneidered as the cen* 
tre and focua of the insurrectioii. Since hit 
oceupation of Pertbi Lord Mar had undiMr* 
taken little which had the appearance of 
military enterprise. His possession even 
of Fifeshire and Kinross had been in seme 
degree contested by the supporters of fo* 
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vemment The Earl of Rothes, with a few 
dragoons and Tolanteera, had garrisoned 
his own house of Lealj, near Falkland, 
and was active in harassing those parties 
of home which Mar sent into the country 
to proclaim James VIIL, and levy the cess 
and public taxes. Upon one of these oc- 
casions (88th September) he surprised Sir 
Thomas Bruce, while in the act of making 
the proclamation in the town of Kinross, 
and carried him off a prisoner. The Earl 
of Rothed retained possession of bis gar- 
rison till Mar*s army became very strong, 
when he was obliged to withdraw it. But 
Mar continued to experience occasional 
checks, even in tl^e military promenades in 
wUch he employed the gentlemen who com- 
posed his cavalry. It is true, these gene- 
rally arose from nothing worse than the 
loose discipline observed I^ troops of this 
condition, their carelessness in mounting 
guards, or in other similar duties, to which 
their rank and habits of life had not accus* 
tomed them* 
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The ooly important numceuvre attempto 
ed by fhe Earl of Mar, wat the expedi- 
tion across the Fi^ith under Brigadier Mac- 
intosh, of which the details are given in 
the last chapter. Its conseqiiences were 
sach as to force the General iiimself into 
measures of immediate activity,- by which 
he had not hitherto seemed much 'disposed 
to distinguish himself, but which became 
now inevitaUe* 

It happened that, on the second day af- 
ter Macintosh's departure from Fife, a ge- 
neral review of the troops in Perth was 
held in the vicinity of that town, and the 
Earl Marisohal's brother, James, (after- 
wards the celebrated Field-Marshal Keith,) 
galloped along the line, disseminating some 
of those favourable reports which were the 
growth of the day, and, as one succeed- 
ed as fast as another dropped, might be 
termed the fuel which supplied the jgre of 
the insurrectiiMi, or rather, perhaps, the 
bellows which kept it in excitation. l%e 
apocr^Ttal tidioga of tbh day were, Aat 
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Sir William Wyndham had sarprised ftng- 
tol for King James III., and that Sir Wil- 
liam Blaciket bad taken both Berwick and 
Newoastle-^intelligence received by the 
hearers with aeclamatioiiS) which, if it had 
been true, were no less than it deserved. > 

• Bat from these visions the principal per-^ 
SOBS in the insurrection were soon recalled 
to sad realities. A meeting of the noble* 
men, chiefs of clans, and commanders of 
corps, was summoned, and particular care 
taken to exclude all intruders of inferior 
rank. To this species of council of war Mar 
announced,- with a dejected countenance, 
that Brigadier Macintosh, having, contrary 
to his orders, thrown himself into the cita- 
del of'Leith, was invested there by the 
Duke of Argyle. > He laid before them the 
letter he had. received from the Brigadier, 
which stated that a few hours would deter- 
mine his. fate, but that he was determined 
to do his duty to. the last.- The writer ex- 
pressed his apprehension that cannons and 

* vox..!.. .2 c > . . . > 
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mortars were about to be brought against 
bini* The Earl of Mar said that he gave 
the detachment up for lost, but auggeated 
it might be possible to operate a diversion 
in its favour, by making a feint towards 
Stirling. The proposal was seconded by 
General Hamilton, who said that suol^ a 
movement might possibly do good, and could 
produce no harm* 

The movement being determined upoui 
Mar marched with a large body of foot to 
Auchterarder, and pushed two squadrona 
of horse as far forward as Danblana, which 
had the appearance of a meditated attad( 
upon Stirling. It is said to have been .the 
opinion of General Hamilton^ that the foot 
should have taken possession of a defile 
which continues the road from the north* 
^rn end of StirUng bridge through some 
low and marshy ground, and is called the 
Long Causeway. The rebels being in pos- 
session of this long and narrow pass, it 
would have been as difficult for the Duko 
of Argyle to have got at them as it was for 
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them to reftcli him. And the neceanty of 
guarding the bridge itself with the small 
force he posseflsed) mast have added to Ai^ 
gyle's difficulties, and aflforded General Gor* 
don, and the western clans who were by 
this time expected to be at Dunbarton, 
full opportunity to have advanced on Stir-^ 
ling by Drymen and the Loch of Mon* 
teithi keeping possession^ daring their whole 
march, of high and hilly grounds fit for the 
operations of Highlanders* In this manner 
the Duke of Argyle would have been placed 
between two fires, and must have run the 
greatest risk of being cut o£F from the re* 
inforcements which he anisdottsly expected 
from Ireland, as well as from the west of 
Scotland* 

Against this very simple and effective plan 
of the campaign. Mar had nothing to object 
butthewantof provisions; in itself adisgrace 
to a General who had been quartered so long 
in the neighbourhood of the Carse of Oow* 
rie, andat the end of autumn, when the farm<» 
yards are full, without having secured a 
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quantity of meal adequate to the niaiiite* 
nance of his army for a few days. : General 
Hamilton combated this objection^ and evea 
demonstrated that provisions were to be bad; 
and Mar apparently acquiesced in his rea- 
soning. But having come with the infantry 
of his army as far as Ardoch, the Earl stop- 
ped short, and refused to permit the move- 
ment on the Long Causeway to be mitde, 
alleging that Marischal and Linlithgow had 
decided against the design. It seems proba- 
ble, that, as the affair drew to a crisis, Mar^ 
the more* that military science was wanted, 
felt his own ignorance the more deeply, and^ 
airaid to attempt any course by which he 
might have controlled circumstances, adopt- 
ed every mode of postponing a decision, in 
the hope they might, of themseFves, become 
favourable in the long run. 

In the meantime, the news of Mar'tf 
march to Auchterarder and Dunblane had, 
as we have elsewhere noticed,' recalled the 
Duke of Argyle to his camp at Stirling, 
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leaving a few of Ms cavalry^ with the mili- 
tia and Yolunteers, to deal with Maelntosh 
and his nimble Highlanders $ who eso^ed 
out of their hands, first by their defence of 
Seaton, and then by their march to Kelsa 
Argyle instantly took additional defensive 
measures against Mar, by barricading Uie 
bridge of Stirling, and breaking down that , 
which crosses the Teith at the vill^e of 
Doune* But his presence so near his antago* 
nist was sufficient to induce the Earl of Mar 
to retreat with his whole force to his former 
quarters at Perth, and wait the progress of 
events. 

These were now approaching to a crisis* 
With Macintosh's detachmentMar had now 
no concern ; they were to pursue their good 
or evil destiny apart The Earl of Mar 
had also received a disagreeable hint, that 
the excursions by which he used to supply 
himself with funds as well as to keep up 
die terror of his arms, w«re not without in-* 
oonvenienoet A detadnnent of about fouri 

3c2 
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«eore horse and three hundred Highland 
foot, chiefly followers of the Marquis of 
Huntly, was sent to Dunfermline to raise 
the cess. ' The direct road from Perth to 
Dunfermline is considerably shorter, but 
the troops had orders to take the route by 
Castle-Campbell) which prolonged the jour* 
ney considerably, for no apparent purpose 
save to insult the Duke of Argyle's garrison 
there, by marching in their view. When the 
detachment arrived at Dunfermline, Gordon 
of Glenbucket, who commanded the High- 
landers, conducted them into the old Abbey, 
which is strongly situated, and there placed 
a sentinel. He took up his own quarters' in 
the town, and placed a sentinel there alsa 
The commander of the horse, Major Graham, 
took the ineflPectual precaution of doing the 
same at the bridge, but used no farther means 
toavoid surprise. Thegentlemenof thesqua- 
dron sought each his personal accommoda* 
tion, with their usual neglect of discipline, 
neither knowing with accuracy where they 
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were to find theif horses, nor fixing on any 
alarm«po8t where they were to rendezyons. 
Their ojBScers sat down. to a bottle of ^ wine. 
Daring all thia sctene of confasion, thaHo-* 
nouriable Colonel (afterwards Lord). Cath- 
carty was lying without the town,. with a 
strong party of cavalry, and obtaining rc^u* 
lar information from his spies within it* 
« About five in the morning of the 24th of 
October, he entered the town with two par- 
ties of his dragoons, one. mounted and the 
other on foot* » The > surprisal was com-* 
plete, and the Jacobite. cavaliers suffered 
in proportion ; several were killed and 
wounded, and about twenty made prison* 
ers, whose loss was the. more felt, as .tbey 
were all gentlemen,* and some > of them 
eonsidierable proprietors. >t The assailants 
lost no time, in their enterprise, and re-« 
treated as speedily as they entered. The 
neighbourhood of the Highland, infantry 
in the Abbey was a strong reason for dis* 
patch. This slight affair seemed consi<» 
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denble in a war vrYaeh had been as yet so 
little marked by military inddent. The 
appearance of the prisoners at Stirllog» and 
the list of their names, gare edat to the 
Duke of Argyle's taotios, and threw dispa« 
ragement on those of Mar. On the other 
side» stories were dronlated at Perth of the 
loss which Cadicart had sustained m the 
action, with ramoors of men buried in the 
night, and horses returned to Stiriing with- 
out tiieir riders. This aoeonnt, howcTer f»> 
bttlons, was received with credit eyen by 
those who were engaged at Dunfermline ; 
for the conf osion having been genoBi^ no 
one knew what was the fate of his com- 
rade. But, in very deed, the whole re-* 
turn of casnalties on Colonel Cathcart'e 
side amounted to a dri^oon hurt in the 
cheek, and a hiKrse wounded. This litdo 
aflFair was made the subject of songs and 
pasquils in the army at Perth, which in- 
creased the Marquis of Hnntly's disgust at 
tibe Mt«rprise. 
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' By tliis time three re^ments of infant- 
ry, and Evans's dragoons^ had joined the 
Doke of Argyle, who now - felt himself 
strong enough to make detachments, with- 
out the fear of wedkening his own position* 
A battalion of foot was sent to Kilsythe, 
along with a detadbaumt of dragoons, who 
were to:wfitch the motions of the troops of 
Forster and Kenmure^ln case' the whole, or 
any part of them, itfhonld resolve to pene« 
trate into the' west of Scotland* 
• The Earl of Mar was also: on the point 
of being joined by the last reinforcements 
which he could expect, the. non^arrival of 
whickhad hitherto been the cause, or at least 
the apology, for his inactivity. > The various 
causes of delay had been at length removed 
in the following manner*, Seaforth, it must 
be remembered, was confronted by Lord 
Sutherlai^d : with : his own . foUowing, and 
the 'Whig clans of Grant, Monro, Ross, 
and others. .But about the same. time the 
Earl. of Seaforth was joined by Sir Donald 
MacDonald of Skye^ with seven hundred 
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of hifl (nrn dan^ and as many MacKin- 
B0D8, Chisholmfly and others^ as raised the 
total number to about four thousand man* 
The Earl of Sutherland^ finding this force 
so much str<Higer than what he was aUe to 
bring against it, retreated to the Bonar, a 
strait of the sea dividing Ro8s*shire from 
Sutherland^ and there passed to his own 
side of the ferry* Seaforth^ now unoppo* 
mdf adTaneed to Inverness, and after lefr* 
ving a garrison there, marehed to Perth, 
to join the Earl of Mkr, to whose insur- 
reetionary army his troops made a formi* 
dable addition* 

The clana of the West were the only 
reinforcements wMdi Msr had now to ex* 
pect t but these were not only oonsiderBble 
from their numbers, but claimed a pecn* 
liar fame in arms even over the other 
Highlanders, both from their zeal for the 
Jacobite cause, and their distinguished brai* 
very* But Mar had dogged General Gor« 
don, who was to bring up this part of hii 
forces, with a commission which would 
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dataiii him some time in Argyleshire. Hii 
instroctioiis directed him espeoially to take 
and garrison the Caat|e of Inyerary, the' 
principal seat of the Doke of Argyle. The 
elansy particularly thoae of Stewart of Ap^* 
pin and Cameron of Lechiel, though op^* 
posed to the Duke in political principleSf 
respected his talents, and had a high re* 
gard for his person as an individual, and 
therefore felt reluctance at entering upon 
a personal quarrel with him by attacking 
his castle. These chiefs hung back ac- 
cordingly, and delayed joining. When 
Glengarry and Clanronald had raised their 
dans, they had fewer scruples. During 
this time, Campbell of Finnab was intrust* 
ed with the difficult task of keeping the as- 
sailants in play until the Duke of. Ar- 
gyle should receive his escpected reinforce- 
ments from Ireland. . He wee soon joined 
by the Earl of Islay, the Duke's younger 
brother. By the assistance of Sir James 
Campbell of Auchinbreck, about a thousand 
men were assembled to defond Inveraryi 
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wlien four or five thousand appeared in 
arms before it. A sort of treaty was enter- 
ed intoy by wMcbthe insurgent clans agreed 
to withdraw from the.eountry,of Argyle; 
with which purpose^ descending StrathfiK 
Ian, they marched. towards CastlerDrum- 
mond, which is in the vicinity of Perth, and 
within an easy march of Mar's head«>quar'> 
ters. 

One important member of the insurrec- 
tion must also be mentioned. This was the 
Earl of Bre^albane, the same unrelenting 
statesman who was the author of the Mas- 
sacre of Gleneoe. He had been employed 
by King William in 1689 to achieve, by* 
dint of money, the settlement and, pacifica- 
tion of the Highlands; and now, in his old 
age, he imagined his interest lay in contri*. 
buting to disturb them. When cited toap-; 
pear at Edinburgh as a suspected person, 
he procured a pathetic attestation under, the 
hand of a physician and clergyman, in which 
the Earl was described as an infirin man, 

L 

overwhelmed with all the evils that wait oa 
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old ag^. None of his infirmitioBy how«veri 
prevented him from attending the Earl of 
Mar's summons, on the very day after the 
certificate it dated. Breadalbane is suppo- 
sed to have received considerable snma of 
money from the Earl of Mar, who knew the 
only ternis on which he could hope for his fa« 
vour. But for a long time the wily Earl did 
nothing deeisivO) and it was believed that he 
entertained a purpose of going to Stirling, 
and reconciling himself with the Duke of 
Argyle, the head of the elder branch of hia 
house. This, however, Breadalbane did not 
do ; but, on the contrary, appeared in the 
town of Perth, where the singular garb 
and peculiar manners of this extraordinary 
old chief, attracted general attention. He 
possessed powers of satirical observation in 
no common degree ; and seemed to laugh 
internally at whatever he saw, which he 
considered as ridiculous, but without suf- 
lering his countenance to betray his am- 
timents, except to very close observers. 
Amidst the various difliculties of the insulr-^ 
vol., X* 9 J) 
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gents, his only advice to them was, to pro- 
cure a printing press, and lose no time in 
issuing gazettes. 

Mar took the hint, whether given in jest 
or earnest. He sent to Aberdeen for a print- 
ing press, in order to lose no time in dif- 
fusing intelligence more widely by diat 
comprebensive organ of information. It 
was placed under the management of Ro- 
bert Freebairn, one of the printers for the 
late Queen Anne, whose principles had led 
him to join the insurgent army* He was 
chiefly employed in extending by his art the 
delusions through means of which the in- 
surrection had been originally excited, and 
was in a great measure kept afloat* It is a 
strong example of this, that while Mar ac- 
tually knew nothing of the fate of Forster 
Mid Kenmure, with the auxiliary patty of 
Highlanders under Macintosh ; yet it was 
boldly published, that they were masters of 
Newcastle, and carried all before them, and 
that the Jacobites aroimd London had taken 
arms in such numbers, that King George 
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had found it necessary to retire from the 
metropolis. 

; It does not appear that the Earl of Bread- 
alhane was so frank in affording the re* 
bels. his military support, which was very 
extensive and powerful, as in imparting 
his advice how to make an impression on 
the public mind by means of the press. 
His own age excused him from taking the 
'field; and it is probable, his experience 
and sagacious observation discovered little 
in their counsels which promised a favour- 
able result to their enterprise, though sup- 
ported certainly by a very considerable 
force in arms. A body of his clan, about 
four or five hundred strong, commanded by 
the Earl's kinsman, Campbell of Glenda- 
rule, joined the force under General Gor- 
don ; but about four hundred who had ap- 
parently engaged in the enterprise against 
Inverary, and were embodied for that pur- 
pose, dispersed and returned to their own 
homes afterwards ti^thout joining Mar. 
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The whole foree bioDg now colleoted ml 
both sides, it seemed inevitabley tibat the 
olouds of eivil war wkidi had lieeB to long 
lowering on the horizoD^ shoald now hnrot 
in eCorm and tempest^ on tho deretod revlm 
of Soothind* 
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